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DRUM-RIMS IN A WINCHENDON, MASS., TOY FACTORY. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


HEN a stranger gets off the train at | 

Winchendon, Massachusetts, the first | 
thing to catch his eye and arouse his curiosity | 
is a huge rocking-horse that stands on the bit 
of lawn beside the railway station. The | 
rocking-horse is the symbol of the chief | 
industry of the town, which is toy making. 
This year, more than ever before, Winchendon 
is showing that it deserves its various names 
of ‘*Toy Town,’’ ‘‘Capital of Toyland,’’ and 
‘*American Nuremberg.’’ The importation of 
toys from Germany, which last year amounted 
in value to about $9,000,000, has ceased for 
the present, in consequence of the war; and 
Winchendon, as the chief centre of toy manu- 
facture in this country, has been trying during 
the fall months to rise to its added opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities. Its factories have 
been running night and day to meet the in- 
creased demands for the Christmas that is 
now at hand. Moreover, a large part of the 
extra effort, the pressing demand for American- 
made toys to replace those no longer available 
from abroad, is for the Christmas of a year 
hence. That means that instead of shutting 
down next summer, as usual, the Winchendon 
toy factories will run steadily, with increased 
forces and through extra hours. 

The picture on this page gives a glimpse of 
a room in a Winchendon factory that makes, 
among many other things, about seven thou- 
sand toy drums a day. On the floor are piled 
and overhead are hanging the rims for thou- 
sands of drums. The same factory also makes 
every day enough doll trunks to fill seven 
freight cars. The output of the Winchendon 
factories is made up largely of rucking-horses, 
dolls, blocks, wooden soldiers, doll trunks, toy 
furniture, drums, Noah’s arks, miniature tools, 
games, and other old-fashioned toys. Novelties 
come and go, but the toys just mentioned are 
staples that successive generations of little | 
people continue to demand. Germany has | 
supplied most of the mechanical toys that find 
a sale more because they are of interest to) 
grown people than because the average child 
is eager for them. Last year about half the 
toys in the stores for the holiday trade were | 
of American make. This year the proportion 
is much larger, and it will increase. 

& 

HE city of Boston has recently been cele- 

brating the eightieth birthday of one of its 
citizens who has made a contribution to the 
cause of art in America that is both unique 
and enduring. In 1881 Mr. Henry Lee Hig- 
ginson, in accordance with a purpose that he 
had long had in mind, established the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. It was composed of 
sixty-seven musicians, and each season was to 
give twenty (later it gave twenty-four) ‘‘re- 
hearsals’’ and concerts. It was to play only 
the best music, and was to seek a high stand- 
ard of performance. Its members were to be 
musicians of first-rate ability, and were to 
make their work in the orchestra their chief 
duty. The conductor was to be the best man 
obtainable, and was to have absolute authority 
over his band. After thirty-three years of 
existence under those conditions, this body of 
musicians is at present the unquestioned leader 
of the orchestras of the world. It was the first | 
permanent symphony orchestra in America; | 
now there are six similar organizations in the | 
United States, and many smaller orchestras 
that have only a local reputation. 

It is difficult to overestimate the significance | 
of the achievement. Maintaining a high | 
standard is important in all matters of art. 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra has never | 
for an instant turned aside from its purpose to 
attain the highest possible excellence. In this 
land of easy-going standards, that fact of itself 
is a revelation. It is an encouragement to 
musicians all over the country to do good work, 
to give their audiences and their pupils of their | 
best. People who labor in the cause of art) 
cannot serve it effectively unless they have joy | 
in their work, and that is impossible when | 
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their material is poor and mean. American | 
musicians, therefore, have every reason to be | 
grateful for the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

The music-loving public, too, has cause for 
| gratitude. Men of means in other days and | 
lands, princes and dukes, have maintained | 
permanent orchestras for their own pleasure, | 
and have employed men of genius to compose | 
musie for them; but the Boston Symphony | 
Orchestra exists for the public at large. There | 
are many seats of moderate price, and for every 
rehearsal there are on sale five hundred places 
at twenty-five cents each. The line of appli- 
cants for those seats begins to form more than 
two hours before the beginning of the re-| 
hearsal; the sight of it, stretching a block or | 
more along the sidewalk, is enough to kindle | 
the dullest imagination. Indeed, those quietly | 
expectant men and women are the very type | 
of people for whom the orchestra was created | 
and for whom it has been maintained. ‘‘Sev- 
eral times, when I have faltered in my plans 
for the future,’’ said Mr. Higginson once, ‘‘I | 
have taken heart again on seeing the crowd of 
young, fresh schoolgirls, music students, tired 
school - teachers, weary men, and little old 
ladies leading gray lives not often reached by 
the sunshine, and I have said to myself, ‘One 
year more, anyway.’ ”’ 

It is by the refreshment that it provides for 
such people—that is to say, for everybody— 
that an orchestra justifies and glorifies itself. 
The best service that the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra has rendered is to reveal to human 
beings how much they need music. 

® 

HE fish commissioners of Maine have re- 

cently placed 7,198,922 little humpbacked 
salmon from the Pacific coast in the waters of 
the state. They have placed the fingerlings, 
which were hatched from eggs brought across 
the continent last year, in seventeen streams | 
and lakes extending from the Androscoggin to | 
the St. Croix. In the number of fish received, 
the Orland River leads, with 1,732,072; the | 
Damariscotta is second, with 1,056,000; the 
| Pleasant, third, with 1,054,000; the Penobscot, 
fourth, with 700,250; and the St. Croix, fifth, 
with 525,000. Eight other rivers and four 
lakes share in the distribution. 

The humpbacked salmon is intended as a 
substitute for the common Atlantic salmon, a 
native of New England, which of late years 
has become very scarce. The pollution of the 
rivers by sewage and by chemical waste from 
the mills, the removal of forests from the head- 
waters, and the increasing number of dams in 
streams formerly frequented by salmon, all 
give reason to fear that the disappearing species 
can never be reéstablished. It is only in the 
Penobscot River that a noteworthy run of the 
noble fish continues. The humpbacked salmon 
spawns near salt water, and it is hoped that it 
will find numerous favorable streams in which 
the eggs will hatch and the young remain until 
they are ready for their short marine life. 

The humpbacked salmon is a rather slender 
fish with a much-developed dorsal hump, and 
elongated, strongly hooked jaws. It is of a/| 
bluish color with silvery sides. It can be | 
known at once by the very small size of its | 
seales and the coarse, oblong spots on its tail. | 
Its weight usually runs from three to six 
pounds, although specimens that -weigh ten 
| pounds are sometimes taken in Alaska. The 
| Atlantic salmon varies from fifteen to forty 
| Pounds in weight. But although the hump- 
backed salmon is small, its flesh, when the fish 
| is fresh from the sea, is of a rich red color and 
| delicious flavor, and furnishes a good substitute 
for the Atlantic salmon. 
The work of planting humpbacks in New 
England will continue until the fish is firmly | 
established in Eastern waters. In 1913 the | 
humpback run in Puget Sound was valued at | 
$4,000,000, and was chiefly used for canning; | 
in Maine and other New England waters it is | 
expected that the humpback will be in greatest 
demand as fresh fish. | 

















The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will | 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- | 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 


| Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normai 


School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 
Address 1 og rend ay “ee DEPARTMENT, 
he Youth’s Companion Boston, Mass. 
BOYS, GIRLS sell WONDERSALVE. Splendid 
premiums Write for plan and list. 
.E.C ‘0. 241 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS 
See ewtaS eee Tee 


\ Plymouth Buck Gloves, $1.50 


For street, driving, and for work—fleece-lined and unlined 
— warm, soft and pliable—excellent wearing qualities. 
Send for a pair, stating measure around palm of hand, and 
intended use. Sent postpaid. Money back if not satistied. 
M. A. Roberts, Glove Store, 128 Munroe St., Lynn, Mass. 
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SEND FOR OUR NEW 


PREMIUM LIST] 


Send postal and we mail Free 


THE PURITAS CO., | 
167 Oliver Street BOSTON, MASS. § | 


The Funniest Man in America 


and what he says about himself, is only one of the 
many pleasant features appearing in this month’s 


BAY STATE MACAZINE 


This “‘ Exponent of Universal Cheer and Efficiency,” is a 
chic little of h originality, vigor, new | 
ideas and sound business sense —full of interest and | 
laughter—unique, breezy, red-blooded—clever but clean. 
ALL NEWS STANDS. SAMPLE COPY, 10c. 














| Bay State Magazine, Dept. J, 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








{In Glass Jars 


Glass is cheap, and makes the best 
and cheapest package known for 
Peanut Butter, keeping contents in 
perfect condition. 


“Penolia” 


Highest in quality and the most for 
the price. 


1%4 Ib. glass jar, 25 cents 
If your grocer hasn’t it, send his 
mame and 25c. - this full-sized 
jar by parcel pos 


\ Nut Products ‘Co. New Haven, 
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. “Kant Slip” 


Inner Liner 
For Automobile Tires. 
A complete inside fabric rein- 
forcement. Enables you to get 
500 to 1000 miles more from a 
nearly worn-out tire. The 
prevent slipping, therefore liner 
= stuck to tire and can be 
ed from one to another 
and used over and over. Try the 
Inner Liner now, 
oa geta few hundred miles more 
out of your old tires. It will pay. 
Sold by dealers and by mail. || 
. Send for circular and prices. | 


FORD & LYON, Fitchburg, Mass. || 


















Powder 


Cleanses so thoroughly it reaches all parts of 
the tooth enamel. Especially valuable to those 
whose teeth are set close together, or who fear 
decay near the gums. Leaves the mouth clean, 
sweet and refreshed. Indorsed by dentists. 25 
cents. Powder form in large glass bottles—or 
in paste form in tubes. New England Lab- 
oratory Co., Lynn, Mass. 




















This is the Time 


when you should give ye 
attention to the words of 
Vermont State Board of Health: : 
“Woolen clothing should al- 
ways be wor next the body.” 
It should, because it normalizes the 
body’s temperature, keeping the nat- 
ural heat in and the cold out, allows 
the skin to breathe freely and, by ab- 
sorbing so perfectly, keeps it in a dry, 
healthy condition. 


orn aans. 
Standard 


Wool Underwear 


does these things and more. Over 
fifty years’ experience in manufactur- 
ing makes it stand wear and tear. It's 
different from the rough, scratchy 
kind that often makes wool under- 


wear unpleasant. 


QOockWoan,. 


Made in Spoon 
wool, white, buff, scar- 
let, camel’s-hair and 
fancy colors—75c, 
- 00, $1.50, $2.00 

50 a garment. 
Look for the Rockwood 
label in the neck and 
waistband. ! your 
dealer can’t su ‘ou, 
write to us. We Mt put 
you in nat with one 
who can, sg you 
an interesting healt 
Stendard Weelen Underwer booklet. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., Bennington, Vt. 

















Gasoline Engines 
Drag Saws, 


Givabetsts Saws. 


Grinding Mills ete. 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 


LUNT MOSS CoO. 


BOSTON,MASS. 








GLYNN’S 
GRIPEASE TABLETS 


(TRADE MARK) 
Break up your cold or your money back. 
Better a quinine. 25c. the box. At dealers 
rby mail. Trial size 10c. 


THE W. B. GLYNN PHARMACIST CO., SAXTONS RIVER, VT. 


GLYNN’S. 
COUGHEASE LOZENGES 


(TRADE MARK) 


A MENTHOLATED Bronchial Lozenge for 5c. 
Better than Cough Drops. At dealers or by mail. 











HIS Six-Piece Desk Set is an unusual 
acceptable outfit for any writing desk. 


changeable monthly leaves. 





P A Christmas Dugaestion 





SIX-PIECE DESK SET given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited subscription and 15 cents extra; or sold for $1.00. 
In either case we will deliver free anywhere in the United States. 


Cutter, 1 Pen Tray, 1 Inkstand with covered glass Inkwell, and 1 Desk Calendar with 
Each of these Pieces is made of ivory white celluloid. 
A Desk Pad 944 x 12 inches completes this very useful and attractive Set. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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value at our price, and will make a most 
It consists of 1 Rocking Blotter, 1 Paper 
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Offe OLD SQUIRES BURGLAR 
Stephens OWRD 


robbed last night! All 

his best dry goods are 
gone—and his gold watch—and 
what money there was in the 
drawer !’’ 

It was Sunday morning, 
September 11th. We were at the 
breakfast table, when Ben Murch, 
who had gone to the Corners to get 
the mail, came hurriedly to our door 
and breathlessly cried out the news. 

Tibbetts was postmaster as well as 
storekeeper. The place was a mile 
away from us. Our mail came late 
Saturday night, and sometimes, when 
work was pressing, we did not get it 
until Sunday morning. Ben had 
brought over our three weekly news- 
papers, and tossed them into a chair 
by the door; but they went unnoticed. 
No one ate another mouthful of food. 
Tom Edwards and his father came 
hastening across the fields, followed 
by Willis Murch, Alfred Bachelder, 
and Edgar Wilbur. ‘‘ Come on!’’ 
they cried, and immediately everyone 
at our house who was young enough 
to run set off for the scene of the 
robbery. 

Such a thing had never before hap- 
pened in our neighborhood. At the 
old squire’s we had not locked the 
outer door in ten years. There was a 
dim tradition that the post oftice had 
been robbed about forty years before, 
but there had been no such crime com- 
mitted since. 

Tibbetts’s store, however, had been 
rifled thoroughly. He had laid ina 
new stock of dry goods for the fall 
trade, including several webs, or rolls, 
of black silk for the farmers’ wives, 
and a web of broadcloth for the farm- 
ers’ Suriday coats. All that was gone, 
along with a quantity of jewelry from 
the show case, and Tibbetts’s gold 
watch, which he had left hanging near 
his desk. Half a cheese was also 
missing, and some crackers from a 
barrel. 

Who could the robber be, whence 
had he come, and where had he gone? 
Those were questions that the assem- 
bled neighbors asked each other while 
they looked about. The weather had 
been so dry that there were no tracks 
that we could follow. We took it for 
granted that the burglars were from a 
distance ; they had probably come with 
a team, and after robbing the store, 
had driven away with their booty. 
Tibbetts himself had set off to sum- 
mon Mr. Dudley, the sheriff, from the 
county seat. 

An efficient, though small detective 
had arrived unsummoned, in the form 
of Willis Murch’s little dog, Spot. 
With eager curiosity the dog went trotting and 
sniffing, first into the store, and then out of it. 

‘*Look at Spotl’? Edgar said, presently. 
‘**Boys, I believe he smells their tracks!’’ 

‘*Find him, Spot!’’ Willis cried. ‘‘Find 
him!’’ 

After a quick glance at his master’s face, 
Spot began running about more eagerly than 
before, and soon set off up the road leading 
from the Corners north toward the great woods 
—the opposite direction from that which we 
supposed the robbers had taken. 

Away he went, and passed out of sight, but 
soon returned to see whether Willis was coming. 
Thereupon we boys followed him; we had to 
run to keep up with the little fellow. 

On we went for a mile or more; Spot ran 
with his nose to the ground, and now and then 
stopped to wait for us. The little creature 
never barked; he was alwaysa still dog. Near 
the border of the great woods, where the road 
turned to the west, he turned off into a sled 
road that the old squire had used for lumbering 
during the preceding winter. This road he 
followed through the woods for another mile, 
until it came out on a meadow. Here three 
or four stacks of hay had been put up that 
season for winter use. Spot snuffed about one 
of them. Beneath one side of the stack the 
hay looked as if it had recently been disturbed ; 
and on pulling it aside, we discovered the rolls 
of silk, delaine, and broadcloth, which the 
thieves had evidently hidden there temporarily. 

Our elation at the discovery was somewhat 
tempered by a feeling of fear; for we imagined 
that the robbers were lurking near by, and 
might set upon us. 

Spot, however, after a knowing look in 


ie | ‘IBBETTS’S store was 





Willis’s face, trotted away again, and went | 
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“HE'S UP ON THAT HAYMOW!I” 


directly across the meadow toward the woods | more cunning than we thought. 
| the brook here, just to fool us, then came back. 
We were eager to report our discovery, and | We had better look downstream, instead of 
catching up each a roll of cloth, we started for | up.’’ 


on the other side. But Willis called him back. 


the Corners. 


When we arrived, Tibbetts had just driven | where the trail had first entered the brook. 


up with the sheriff. Theold squire had come, 
too, and almost all the other farmers in the vi- 
cinity. We marched proudly up with the goods, 
and told our story. Dudley glanced at Spot. 
‘*Come on with that dog!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘*Those fellows are not far away !’’ 
The party set off for the hay meadow; we 








boys lead the way with Spot, who readily 
picked up the track again. For half an hour 
or more he led us on, first across the meadow, 
and then through the woods to the northeast, 
until we came to Stoss Pond brook. Here he 
lost the scent. As we looked along the bank, 
however, Edgar noticed a faint boot mark in 
the sand and gravel under water. 
farther on, we saw two other indistinct foot- 
prints. 

‘*This is a cunning fellow, ’’ the sheriff said ; 
for by this time we had begun to think that 
there was only one thief. ‘‘He walked in the 
brook here to throw us off the trail if we used 
a dog to track him.’’ 

We followed the brook for a mile, but found 
no more tracks, nor could Spot pick up the 
scent on either bank. 


| 


|or more in advance of us, ran directly to this 


A little | 


| boys stole forward as near as we dared, and 
| were not very far behind. 


| the law! 


At last we turned back, and presently met | 


the old squire, who was quietly following us. 
He, too, had seen the faint boot tracks in the 
stream ; and he had been able to make out that 
one of them, at least, pointed not upstream, to 


the northward, but downstream, in the direc- | 


tion of the farms and the Corners. 


| shouted. 
‘*Squire,’’ said the sheriff, ‘‘that fellow is | 








THE SHERIFF SHOUTED. 


He went up 


Thereupon we hastened back, past the place 


Sure enough, a little way below, Spot found 
the track again on the east bank. From there 
the trail led us for a long way through the 
| woods, back toward the Corners; but Spot still | 
trotted confidently on; and soon we emerged in | 
| the back pasture of the Bachelder farm. Here | 
| there was a high, bare crag that commanded a | 
view of the whole neighborhood. The scent | 
led first to this ledge, then down a bushy hill- 
side to another small brook, bordered by a 
meadow. At the lower end of the meadow 
stood a hay barn. Spot, now a hundred yards 





barn. Sheriff Dudley stopped, and, beckoning 
with his hand to those behind, said that prob- 
ably the rogue was hidden in that barn. 

’ He told us boys to keep back out of sight in 
the bushes, and bade the older ones string out 
and surround the barn. He and the old squire 
then walked quietly to the barn door; but we 


The sheriff first 
peeped in at a crack, then pulled the door 
open and sprang in, shouting, ‘‘Surrender to 
We’ve got you! Surrender!’’ 

There was no response, and we all ran up. 
On the barn floor we saw some cracker crumbs | 
and a piece of cheese rind. Two pitchforks 
stood beside the haymow, which was piled high | 
on both sides of the barn floor. 

‘‘He’s up on that haymow!’’ the sheriff 
‘*Take those pitchforks, and put the 
tines right through him! Pin him down just | 
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as you would a snake!’’ And 
for the first time, Spot barked 
outright. 

Asa matter of fact, the robber 
had come to this old barn, and, 
thinking himself fairly safe 
from pursuit, had eaten his fill 
of crackers and cheese, and was now 
taking a nap. The sheriff’s voice gave 
him his first intimation of our arrival. 
It was a rather small, pale fellow that 
scrambled to his feet at the top of the 
mow. ‘‘Don’t! Don’t kill me!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘I’ll come down! I’ll do just 
what you tell me!’’ 

** Down with you, then!’’ shouted 
the sheriff. ‘‘Be quick about it, if 
you want to live another minute!’’ 

The fellow slid down a post by the 
front side of the mow, crying, ‘‘I 
surrender! Don’t hit me! Don’t hit 
me!’’ 

His voice sounded familiar. As his 
feet touched the floor, he turned toward 
us. We recognized him as Henry 
Disbrow, who had worked at one of 
the old squire’s lumber camps during 
the winter. ‘‘Why, Henry!’’ the old 
squire exclaimed. ‘*‘How came you to 
do such a thing as this?’’ 

The sheriff had promptly snapped 
handcuffs on his prisoner’s wrists. 
**You walk along with me, young 
fellow,’’ he said. ‘‘Jail’s the best 
place for you.’’ 

Tibbetts and several others had now 
come up. ‘*You rascal!’’ cried Tib- 
betts. ‘*Where’s my gold watch, and 
where’s that money and jewelry you 
stole?’’ 

The sheriff searched the prisoner’s 
pockets, but found nothing. The men 
guessed that he had hidden his booty 
in the barn, or not faraway. ‘‘It will 
go easier with you if you own up,’’ 
they said to him. 

But now, finding that he was in no 
immediate danger of being hurt, a less 
cowardly and more defiant look had 
come to Disbrow’s face. He grinned, 
and said nothing. Evidently he meant 
to brazen it out. Yet, watching his 
face, we saw his lip quiver now and 
then. 

Tibbetts and the other men searched 
in vain in the mow, and all about and 
under the barn. Still others went 
back along the trail we had followed, 
looking under every loose stone, and 
round logs and stumps. 

The sheriff, keeping one hand on 
his prisoner’s arm, started to take him 
back to the store. The old squire 
walked on the other side of the thief, 
and we boys followed with Spot. At 
the store, Tibbetts asked Disbrow 
again for the watch and money, but 
the man only grinned. The sheriff 
bade Disbrow get into the wagon; but while 
they were looking for a rope with which to 
tie his feet, the old squire put a kindly hand 
on his shoulder. 

‘*Hadn’t you better make a clean breast of 
it, Henry?’’ he said. ‘‘ You’re in a hard spot; 
but own up, and I will do the best I can for 
you.’’ 

Again I saw Disbrow’s lip quiver a moment ; 
but he stiffened it, and grinned.. ‘‘Oh, you 
think I’m a boy, do you?’’ he sneered. 

The old squire said no more; the sheriff and 
Tibbetts tied Disbrow’s feet, and drove off with 
him. We watched them out of sight, and 
hastened home to tell grandmother and the 
girls what had occurred. 

‘‘The scamp!’’ the old lady cried, when she 
heard that the burglar was Henry Disbrow. 
‘*Who’d have thought it? But I never did like 
the looks of those skim-milk-colored eyes of 
his!’’ 

Once before court sat in October, the old 
squire drove to the jail to see how the young 
burglar was faring. Disbrow was in a room 
with four others who were awaiting trial for 
various offenses. Living and talking with them 
had not improved him, but had made him 
harder. When the old gentleman asked him 
again whether he had not better own up 
about the watch, turn over a new leaf in his 
life, and start fresh, he remained sullen and 
silent. 

Just as the old squire was going away, Dis- 


9 


| brow called him back. 


‘*T’ll tell you where that watch is,’’ he 
said; and he described a large ash tree by 
the brook that he said had a cavity beneath 
its roots. ‘*You’ll find that watch, and the 
money, and all the jewelry I took from the 
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store in a little square tin box under that | 
ash root.’’ He added more explicit directions. | 

The old squire went and looked. There was | 
no such tree! | 

The day before Disbrow’s trial, the old squire 
went to see him again, and—without saying | 
anything about the ash tree—made another | 
effort to have him tell the truth and restore | 
what he had stolen. The other criminals had 
now been removed from the place. Disbrow | 
was in the room alone; and the old squire was 
able to talk with him more freely. At the 
thought of being sent to the state prison, Dis- | 
brow shed tears. 

‘*T may get out, some time,’’ he said. 
**When I do, I can go and get that watch and 
money. I may need them then. But youare | 
the only man that’s ever said a kind word to | 
me for ten years,’’ he added, after a pause. 
**7’ll tell you where it is, and you may do what | 
you’ve a mind to with it.’’ 

Then he told where he had really hidden the | 
plunder—in a cigar box under one of the hay- 
stacks in the meadow. ‘The ground was grav- 
elly there, and he had buried the box a foot | 
deep. The old squire felt pretty sure that | 
the young fellow was telling the truth. That 
afternoon he went to the meadow and found 
the box, with the watch and jewelry and 
money in it. He took it to court the next 
day. 

Disbrow had no money with which to hire 
a lawyer. He pleaded guilty. By permis- 
sion of the court, the old squire produced 
the box, and said what little could be said for 
the young burglar. It had the effect of pro- | 
curing for Disbrow a lighter sentence than | 





| new steam chamber and stave bender. 


time before he got the contrivance to work 
right. To help him on, the old squire made 
three trips to a machine shop at Portland. 
Between them—for the old squire was not too 
proud to work with Disbrow—they got the 
contrivance started. The time and outlay were 
well spent, for with the new saw and chamfer 
twenty staves could be fashioned in half an 


| hour. 


During the winter, Disbrow also contrived a 
It was 
an ingenious adaptation of mechanical devices ; 
| and altogether it worked so well and so rapidly 
| that the old squire got the contract off during 
| April, and took a second order for double the 
number for the next year. 

The best part of it all was the change that 
the work wrought in Disbrow. He began to 


| hold his head up, and to act like a man again. 


He learned to look people squarely in the eye 
without flinching. The old squire persuaded 
him to save a part of his wages, and to start a 


| little account at the savings bank; and that 
|added to his self-respect, and helped him to 


win back his good name in the community. 
Pessimistic people are apt to say that a man 





[’ was in 1858, or ’59; I never was good at | 





fy By Ellis Meredith 


can never live down the ‘‘bad name’’ that 
comes from a crime like Disbrow’s; but in 
time, Disbrow did live down his past. We 
came to enjoy having him at our house; he 
was full of inventive ideas. Nearly everyone 
appeared to have a kindly feeling for him— 
even little Spot, who at first growled every 
time he saw him. 

He was one of those young men who are 
rather weak morally, and who need to be 
looked after and protected from their own 

wrong impulses. 

That spring, he and the old squire made an 
agreement to manufacture shook together, up 
in Lot 52; and they continued to do so, using 
the new contrivance for four years, up to the 
time of Disbrow’s sudden death from typhoid 
fever. His prospects in life at that time were 
good. He had saved a considerable sum of 
money, which went to his old .mother, who 
lived in an adjoining town, and who was in 
poor circumstances. 

His case was an illustration of the truth of 
one of the old squire’s favorite sayings, that 
‘*Everyone is good for something, if only we 





can find out what it is and keep him at it.’’ 





they told the neighbors, and then they came, 


remembering dates, but I know that my | and said all kinds of things to me, and told me 


little Jennie was not two months old. J oseph | 


how wrong I had been, just as if I had not 


he would otherwise have received—one year | and I had gone to Nebraska for the great state- | known it better than any of them. 


in the penitentiary at Thomaston, instead of | 


two. | 


hood fight, and we were living in a little bit of | 


a house in a little bit of a town about fifty 


By sunset I was tired out, and I sat down on 
the doorstep to rock Jennie to sleep, not know- 


Once during the following winter, while on | miles from Omaha. I think there were not! ing whether I should ever see the sun rise. 


a trip to Portland, the old 
squire went round by Thomas- 
ton, in order to see how Dis- 


DRAWINGS BY 


Ff... FITHIAN 





Presently I saw a squaw riding toward me 
on a white mule. 


ever saw, and she was rolling round on its | 


where to sit, and gave me the place at his right 
hand. Weall sat down,and no one said a word. 

After what seemed hours, the squaw that 
had come to see me came in with an iron pot 
of some kind of stew, steaming hot. There 
were rice and dried apples and—meat. Spotted 
Horse took a-great spoonful of the stuff, and 
ate it out of the spoon; then he refilled the - 
spoon, and passed it to me. After that it was 
passed round, and everyone ate in the same 
way. Then Spotted Horse lighted the peace 
pipe, and took three long whiffs and blew the 
smoke through his nose; then he passed the 
pipe to me. 

**T can’t do that!’’ I said, for I did not know 
what would happen if I did not smoke that pipe 
just the right way. Spotted Horse grinned. 

‘* Squaw let smoke out mouth, like hot 
words,’’ he said; so I took three little whiffs, 
and passed the pipe on; and when it had gone 
clear round, I gave Spotted Horse the flag, 
and said it was to bea sign of peace and 
friendship, and he made a fine speech. I was 
so much relieved that it had all turned out 
well that when I got home and had my baby 
safe in my arms again I had a good cry. 

It is odd how things sometimes all work 
together, and turn out in a different way from 
what you would expect. That fall there was 
a lot of cattle stealing, and, as usual, some of 
the settlers said the Indians did it. Law was 
simple in those days; a posse of settlers went 
to Spotted Horse, and demanded that he should 
give up six of his young chiefs. But Spotted 
Horse knew something of our ways, and he 
refused to meet their demands-unless the set- 
tlers would promise the braves a fair trial in 
Omaha. Some of the settlers were in favor of 
that, but more were against it; and Spotted 
Horse refused to give up his young men. 

The settlers held a meeting, and sent to 
Omaha for help. I remember that Joseph and 


It was the whitest mule I | a few others opposed the action, but they were 


overruled. Ina short time Captain North, an 


brow was getting on at the 
prison. The warden reported 
that he worked well, and that 
he was very ingenious, but that 
apparently he did not have 
much character. 

In October, when the time drew 
near for Disbrow’s release, a con- 
versation took place between the 
old squire and grandmother at 
the breakfast table one morning. 


back until I thought she would fall off. Then | elderly man, arrived with a company of fifty 
I saw that she was laughing! | men ; and with all the settlers round there, 
She had on a beautiful dress, all embroidered | men and boys, there must have been: seventy- 
in quills and beads up over the knees; she slid five men in all. They were well armed, and 
off the mule, and stood giggling before me. | nearly all frontiersmen are good shots; they 
‘*Want to see brave squaw that whip said they were ‘‘going to teach Spotted Horse 
Spotty,’’ she said, and put her hands on my a lesson.’’ 
shoulders and laughed until I laughed, too.| They all rode out of town together; the 
**Oh,- you heap brave squaw,’’ she- said. | women, too sick at heart to raise even a faint 
‘““Come big wigwam; eat, smoke peace pipe | cheer, watched them go. The older women 
with Spotty to-morrow; but not whip him dis | were praying, and the younger ones and the 


‘*Ruth,’’ said the old gentle- 

nan, ‘‘Henry Disbrow will be 
released from Thomaston next 
Tuesday, and I have some 
thought of going down there and 
getting him.’’ 

‘*What, you’d bring him up 
home here!’’ cried grand- 
mother. 

‘*Well, Ruth, the poor fellow 
must go somewhere. Besides, I 
feel that perhaps I ought to 
help him start again. You 
know, Ruth, I coaxed him to 
eonfess where he had hidden 
Tibbetts’s watch and money. 
He said at the time that if he 
didn’t tell, he would have that 
money and watch to make a little start with | 
when he had served his time and was set free. ’’ 

‘*A pretty start that would be!’’ cried grand- 
mother, indignantly. ‘‘Stolen stuff! Joseph, 
I’m ashamed of you!’’ 

‘*Well, next Tuesday morning he’s got to go 
somewhere, and do something for a living. 
No one will want to take him in or have him 
round any more than we do.’’ 

Grandmother was far from being convinced, 
and the rest of us did not much like the 
idea of having Disbrow come. The old squire 
did not say anything more; but on the fol- 
lowing Monday he went down to Thomaston, 
and on Wednesday he brought the ex-con- 
vict home. Disbrow looked pale and shame- 
faced. 

We kept him overnight, and the next day 
the old squire carried him up to one of our 
lumber camps, at Lot 52, and set him at work, 
helping to make red-oak shook. 

That caused trouble. The three other hired 
men at the shook camp made a fuss about 
working with a convict, and threatened to quit. 
The old squire was sorry to lose them. He} 
had a contract that year to furnish two thou- | 
sand molasses hogsheads, to go to Cuba; and 
the three men were experienced shook shavers. 
‘*There will probably be some ex-convicts in 
heaven, boys,’’ he said to them. ‘‘What will 
you do there?’’ 

But they were stubborn, and he let them 
go. Disbrow went to work at the camp alone, 
and worked there nearly all winter. The old 
squire used to take his food up to him, twice 
a week, and sometimes stayed an hour or 
two. Disbrow had grown interested in rig- 
ging up a little band saw and concave plane 
combined, to do the work on shook staves 
that was then generally done with a shave 
on a shave horse. He was really ingenious, 
and had a good deal of inventive talent. The 
old squire himself grew interested, and at 
last had a small stationary steam engine that 
we owned hauled up to the camp to furnish 
power. 

Disbrow worked and experimented for some 











|arm and led me to the door. 


I BOXED HIS EARS HARD. 


more than a dozen white families; but in an 
arroyo not a mile away more than a thousand 
Pawnees were camped. They were friendly 
and curious; we bought venison of them, and 
they bought dried apples from our one little 
store. Sometimes they begged, but not often; 
for, with their few wants, they were really 
better off than we were. 

Jim Gaston, who was Joseph’s partner, and 
his wife, Lottie, lived with us. Joseph had 
gone to Omaha, and Jim, who was a hospitable 
fellow, invited two of the Indian chiefs to 
dinner. Neither Lottie nor I were very much 
pleased ; but we got up a good dinner—broiled 
antelope and hot corn pone and apple pie, and 
the chiefs seemed to enjoy it. 

I was proud, and would not eat at the table 
with the Indians, even if ‘‘Spotted Horse’’ 
was the Lone Chief, which is the highest place 
in the tribe. Jim and Lottie teased me about 
it, but the chiefs just thought I knew my place; 
Indians think women are made to wait on men. 

When dinner was over and the Indians were 
starting back to the camp, Jim gave each of 
them a fine squash as a present. Old Spotted 
Horse crossed the room, and took me by the 
Pointing across 


| the prairie, where the smoke of his camp could 
| be seen, he held the squash out to me, and 
| said: 


‘*Squaw tote him to wigwam.’”’ 

It does not make any difference how often 
you lose your temper; it is always there to lose 
again. I ought to have been ashamed, if I did 
not have sense enough to be afraid, but I was 
neither. I was just angry, angry clear through. 
I looked up at his ugly face, and then—I boxed 
his ears hard. The moment I had done it, I 
turned cold with fright; for it was enough to 
stir up the whole tribe, and there was only a 
handful of the white settlers. 

Spotted Horse did not say a word, but the 
other Indian looked glum and angry; they 
went back to their camp, carrying their own 
squashes. Then Lottie and Jim turned on me, 
telling me that we should all be scalped and 
murdered on account of what I had done; and 


time. ’’ 


| children were crying. Themen could talk big, 


Then she played with the baby for a few.) but the odds against them—they were seventy- 


minutes, and rode off, laughing. 


was all a ruse of the Indians to get us into 


RAISING THE FLAG, HE SAT WAITING. 


their power, and that we should be killed the | 
next day, if we escaped that night; but I aia | 
not believe it. Mrs. ‘‘Spotty’’ had played | 
| short, firm ‘‘No,’’ and Captain North, who 
But there was one thing that worried me | 


with my baby. 


besides Joseph’s being gone—I had no present | 
to take to Spotted Horse. I was thinking of | 





| five and the Indians six hundred—were enough 
Even then, some of the neighbors said that it | 
| white and sick. 


to make even the bravest pioneer woman turn 
It is bad enough for men to 
fight Indians, but it is a thou- 
sand times worse for the women 
who cannot fight. 

As for the rest of the story, I 
have heard it told so often that 
it is as if I had seen what hap- 
pened. Just beyond the town 
there was a dip in the prairies, 
with an arroyo running in a 
zigzag line more than half round 
it. As our men trotted up the 
slope, Spotted Horse suddenly 
appeared, as if he had started 
right out of the ground, and 
came riding toward them at a 
full gallop. 

The old Indian was stripped 
to the waist, but he did not wear 
war paint or feathers. On his 
back was a quiver of arrows, and 
across his horse in front of him, 
he carried his rifle. But in his 
uplifted right hand he carried a 
little American flag—my peace 
offering ! 

At sight of the flag our men 
stopped, and Spotted Horse came 
on until he was within a few 
paces, when he brought his horse 
up on its haunches. Raising the 
flag, he sat waiting. 

For a few minutes the white 
men conferred among themselves. 
Then Captain North rode toward Spotted 
Horse, and demanded that he give up his 
young men. He made no answer except a 


was a quick-tempered man, answered angrily, 
‘*Then we shall take them !’’ 
Spotted Horse sat still for a moment, with 





it when I put Jennie to bed, and her little | his head bowed on his breast; the flag, blown 
quilt gave me an idea. Mother had made it, | by the wind, wrapped itself round him, and 
and it was beautifully quilted. It was a fine | fluttered away again, as if it were vainly trying 
scarlet calico on one side, lined with white. | to remind the white men of my promise that 
It was a shame to cut it up; but I did, and | it should be a sign of peace between us. He 
sewed all night, for it is a good bit of work to | drew the folds aside, and said slowly: 
make an American flag by hand,-and hem all! ‘‘Cattle have been stolen, and you say my 
the seams down. I did not get all the stars| young men must die.’’ Then he raised his 
on until it was almost time to start. I remem- | head proudly, and went on: ‘‘Have you found 
ber that there were only thirty-two of them, | the pelts of your cattle in our wigwams? Has 
and that I was glad there were no more. | anyone seen my chiefs steal from him? We 
Lottie and I put on our best clothes, and I! do not want the white man’s cattle; when 
left the baby with a neighbor. All the way to | we want meat, we goon the buffalo hunt. We 
the camp Jim Gaston kept groaning, and won- | have not shed your blood, or stolen your cattle, 
dering whether we had not better turn back. ‘or burned your houses. If you must have 
When we reached the Pawnee town, we went | blood,’’—he paused a moment and looked at 
to the big wigwam, and it was the biggest I | the faces of the men before him, —‘‘if it is blood 
ever saw. Spotted Horse was there, and there | you want, then take it here!’’ 
were twenty or thirty chiefs sitting round the; He struck his naked breast, and then 
tepee. Spotted Horse showed Lottie and Jim | stretched out his arms, as if to gather all those 




















hostile bullets to his breast and save his tribe 
by sacrificing his own life if need be. 

Captain North gave the command, ‘‘Fire!’’ 
and pulled his own trigger; but Joseph struck 
the gun aside, and the bullet clipped through 
one of the stars on the flag. Not one of the 
frontiersmen raised his rifle. 

Then a young fellow named Clarke threw 
his gun down on the sod. ‘‘Hurrah for old 
Spotty !’? he cried. ‘‘I won’t fire on anyone 
under the American flag, Injun or no Injun!’’ 
And he ran over to Spotted Horse and held 
out his hand. 

The rest happened all in a minute. Half 
the men crowded round Spotted Horse, and the 
others got Captain North off to one side and 
argued with him; and in the middle of it all 
they heard the sound of hundreds of hoofs, and 


WASTE a HOW-TO-REME 
William Ramsay 
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By Sir 


CCORDING to Webster’s Dic- 
A tionary, the word ‘‘waste’’ 
means ‘‘to expend unneces- 
sarily, carélessly, or without valua- 
ble result ; toapply to useless ends. ’’ 
But in the following essay, I hope 
to show that it has acquired a new meaning. 
It will be seen that some waste is unavoidable ; 
that real waste consists in not lowering the 
amount of necessary waste to the smallest 
point attainable. 

Almost everyone knows what it is to work. 
It is a means of earning a livelihood; those 
who do not work must starve, or accept alms 
from others who work, unless they own prop- 
erty gained by parents or grandparents who 
have worked in their day. 

Now what is meant by work ?. Men of 
science, when they use words, want to know 
exactly what they mean. And many words, of 
which the word work is an example, are used 
in two ways: one, loosely, in ordinary talk; 
and the other, exactly, with a definite meaning 
belonging to them. If you think of what is 
done when people work, you will come to the 
conclusion that work consists in moving things 
about; in taking them from one place, and 
putting them in another. When a house is 
built, stones are brought from the quarry, or 
bricks from the kiln, and are so arranged | 
that they make doorways and windows and | 
rooms. When a farmer tills his land, the 
ground must be broken up by the plough, 
harrowed and seeded; the crop, after it has 
matured, must be cut or gathered, placed in 
wagons, transferred to freight cars, and dis- 
tributed, perhaps first to millers, then to whole- 
sale dealers, from them to retail dealers, and | 
so to the consumers. All that means work; in 
every case, something is moved from one place 
to another. 


DO THEY “WORK”? 














UT it may be said that 
there are people who do | 
not move things from one 
place to another, but who only | 
see that others do so; for exam- | 
ple, the architect of the house, 
or the manager of the farm. 
Do they work? Ina sense they do; they direct 
motion, and see that the things that are moved | 


are put into their right places. Without them | Glasgow engineer, was the first to propose to | does not utilize more than fifteen parts: the|or, in plain English, to steal. 


the result of the efforts of the men who move | 
things would be erratic; there would be no 
order in the operations. 

Nowadays men’s work has been largely | 
replaced by work done by machines. The chief | 
reason is that although both men and machines | 
have to be fed,—the former with animal and | 
vegetable food; the latter with coal, or oil, or 
gas, or electricity, the ‘‘food’’ of machines is | 
much less costly than that of men or horses. | 
Another reason is that a machine can be con- | 
structed to occupy only as much room as a} 
man, and yet be capable of doing much more 
work than a man in the same time. Yet 
another reason is that a machine is so made | 
as to do only one thing, which it can do all 
the time; whereas a man, to keep ‘healthy, | 
must do many things, all of which take time. | 
Lastly, a machine requires no sleep; at the 
worst, it stops work only now and then for | 
repairs. | 

It was only after machines came to be used | 
that men of science, in order to compare the | 
efficiency (or the power to do work) of one 
with that of another, began to define the | 
meaning of ‘‘work.’’ It then appeared that 
mechanical work, or the work of a machine, | 
may be done in three ways: first, it may be | 
done by setting into motion a heavy stationary | 
object, or by stopping the motion of a heavy | 
object, or by changing the rate of motion of a 
heavy object. 

Experiments showed that the amount of 
work required to set an object into motion (to | 
choose one of the three) is proportionate | 
to the mass of the object. Here we come to 
another word that requires explanation. Used 


the Pawnees came riding up out of the deep 


arroyo from every direction at breakneck speed. 
If Spotted Horse had been killed there would 
not have been a single settler left, for the set- 
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| and Helmholtz, pointed out that there are two | that it is not available as work. The second 
| great natural laws, governing every change | statement is not contradictory to the first; it 
| that takes place in the world round us, and | merely qualifies it. As already mentioned, 
probably in the universe. The first of these | these principles lie at the root of all science, 


tlers were completely ambushed, with no more | is this: Any one form of energy can be con- | and influence the action of all scientific men. 
chance of escape than a cottontail in a prairie | verted quantitatively, and without loss, into | 


fire. But the old chief did not want trouble, 
and he held his braves back; then Captain 
North admitted that he had been wrong in 


village together, with Spotted Horse carrying 
the flag. 

I have seen the flag many a time since then, 
afloat and ashore, in peace and in two wars, 
big and little, printed calico and shining silk; 
but I never saw it look so beautiful as it did 
that day, waving over Spotted Horse’s shoulder 
—a sign of peace over us all. 




















jn the sense in which it is used here, 
mass means quantity of matter. If 
the mass is doubled, it requires twice 
as much work to make it move as 
rapidly ; if it is halved, half as much 
work. But the amount of work 
depends also on the rate of motion of the mass. 
Suppose a mass of one pound is made to move 
twice as rapidly; it requires, in order to make 
it so move, not twice, but four times as much 
work. If it is made to 
move three times as rap- 
idly, it requires-not three 
times the work, but nine 
times. Hence the work 
required to move a mass 
of one pound depends on 
the square of the velocity 
imparted to it, or is pro- 
portional to it. 

There is still another 
way of doing work; it 
is by raising a weight. 
Everyone knows that a 
stone dropped falls to the 
ground because the earth 
attracts it. For all prac- 
tical purposes the ‘‘pull’’ 
of the earth may be taken 
as constant on its sur- 
face, and one pound of 
matter is attracted with 
a constant force —the 
foree of gravitation at 
the earth’s surface. But 
this attraction, or pull, 
does not ‘‘do work’’ unless the heavy object 
falls. No work is done by a weight resting 
on a table. A weight, however, falls when it 
drives a clock, and makes the pendulum wag 
and the hands go round. If the weight falls 
through twice the distance, the clock goes 
twice as long. 

Again, when stones or bricks are hoisted by 
means of a derrick to the top of a building, 
work is done by the men, or by the engine 
that runs the derrick, and the amount of this 
work is proportional to the weight of the 
object and to the distance through which the 
object falls, or is raised. 

When a man has a great power of doing 
work, we call him energetic; we say that he 
has a great deal of energy. This word has also 
been appropriated by science, and given a def- 
inite meaning. Prof. Macquorn Rankine, a 





use the word energy in the sense of ‘‘power 
or ability to do work.’’ Thus, the weight of 
a wound-up clock has a store of energy, which 
it can expend by falling and driving the clock. 
So energy can be stored up, and expended later ; 
when expended, it becomes ‘‘work.’’ 


OTHER FORMS OF ENERGY. 


heat could be converted into 

work; that it was a form of 
energy. Later on, it became 
evident .that other forms of 
energy besides heat exist; for 
example, it is clear that the 
heat that can be got from a pound of coal 
when it burns, and that can be converted into 
work by raising steam in a steam boiler, and 
made to drive a steam engine, must exist in the 
coal and in the oxygen of the air with which 
the coal unites when it burns. This energy, 
which is, as it were, stored in the coal, is termed 
chemical energy. Again, a steam engine can 
be used to drive a dynamo, and thus to produce 
an electric current, which, in its turn, can be 
used to drive a motor, and so to raise a weight, 
or to set a mass in motion. The electric cur- 
rent is a form of energy named electrical. 

These are the chief forms of energy that we 
need to consider. 

About the middle of the last century a 
number of thinkers, among whom were Mac- 
quorn Rankine; Lord Kelvin and his brother, 
James Thomson; Clerk Maxwell; Clausius 


|’ soon became evident that 
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|any other; or in other words, energy can | WHAT GOES UP THE CHIMNEY? 
| change its form, but can neither be created 


‘nor destroyed. The demonstration of this); == 7p aw awa 


| OW these fundamental 
principles should be ree- 


ognized as applying to all 
human effort. Let us try to 
illustrate. All over the world 


| firing, and they all came riding back to the law proved the folly of proposals to make | 


| perpetual-motion machines. Such a machine 
| would create energy out of nothing, and that 
| is absolutely impossible. The second great 
| law is: No one form of energy can be changed 
|into any other without the degradation of a 
| part of it. The word ‘‘degradation’’ means exist charitable societies, the 
| that a part of the energy will be converted object of which is to effect some 
|into such a form as not to be available for | good by collecting money from persons willing 
conversion into work. Let us take a few/| to give, and devoting that money to the relief 
examples to illustrate this last statement: of the poor. Again, insurance companies are 
To drive an ordinary steam engine, coal is| numerous; they collect money from their 
burned below a boiler, and the water in the | clients, and insure them against the chance of 
boiler changes to steam, which, as it is not| their houses’ catching fire, or against early 
allowed to escape, raises pressure in the boiler. | death, or against accident. The object of such 
A steam pipe connects the boiler with the | societies or companies is to apply money so as 
cylinder; when steam enters the cylinder, it | to benefit the members of the human race in 
drives up the piston by its expansion from a/| need of help. They ultimately convert money 
smaller volume to a larger one, and as it| into food, and they distribute the money or the 
| expands, its pressure is diminished. When the | food to those who have contributed the money 
piston has got to the end of its stroke, the supply | or who require the food. 
of steam to the lower part of the cylinder is| But it would be impossible to conduct the 
cut off, and steam is admitted by means of a| business of a charitable society or of an insur- 
| valve to the upper part of the cylinder above | ance company without some sort of office; 
| the piston ; its expansion from a higher pressure | without clerks and agents. There is also some 
to a lower one drives down the piston; when | expense for stationery, for typewriters, for 
| the piston reaches the lower part of the cylin- | postage. All the money spent in administra- 
| der, the valves are again reversed, and the | tion may be classified as heat that goes up the 
steam is again admitted | chimney. 

below the piston. The| It is the cost of transforming one form of 

piston, by means of a| energy into another; ‘it is the degradation of a 

crank, causes an axle to| part. And the economic coefficient is the pro- 

revolve, from which, by | portion between the total food that might be 
means of a wheel and | purchased by the money collected from the 

a belt, power may be | members of a charitable society and the money 

transmitted to the place | or food actually distributed in relief. 1f twenty 

where it is required;|per cent. is spent in administration, then 
this power may be used, | eighty-hundredths of that total is the economic 
* for example, to work a/| coefficient. If the benefits that ought to be 
lathe, or to raise weights | gained by the persons insuring their lives in 
by means of a crane, or | an assurance society are diminished by one- 
in general to do work. quarter, owing to expenses of running the 
Now, of the heat given | offices, and so forth, then the economic effi- 

off when the coal is ciency is seventy-five per cent. 

burnt, some must pass| The expenses that lower the economic co- 

up the chimney to main- | efficient can never be got rid of; they are as 

tain the draft; the cylin- | necessary to the conversion of cash into its 
der is hot, as anyone can | equivalent in benevolence or insurance as the 
feel who stands near it; | degradation of energy is necessary to its con- 
and there is friction be- | version into work. But just as it is possible 
tween the piston and the | to reduce this degradation in chemical and in 
. eylinder, and friction al- | engineering science to a low point, so every 
ways causes heat. Care | effort should be made to keep it small in social 
is taken to make the loss | science. 
as small as possible by using a tubular boiler, 
through which the hot gases pass, and so less- 
ening the amount of heat that escapes up the 
chimney ; by jacketing the cylinder with some 
substance, such as slag wool, which is a bad 
conductor, and so lessening the amount of heat 
lost by radiation ; and by lubricating the piston 
and all the bearings with oil, so that friction 
may be reduced. 

Nevertheless, there is an inevitable loss of 
heat, so that not all the energy that the burning try or a city needs no govern- 
of the coal gives out as heat is available as ment, although, of course, 
work; much is ‘‘degraded’’ into the form of | combination of effort is required to maintain an 
heat that cannot be utilized. More®ver, when | army and navy; to supply towns with water, 
| the steam escapes, it is not cold; it has still| gas, electricity, and so forth; to keep the 
| Powers of expansion that cannot be used. The | streets clean, and in good repair. In practice, 
| result is that if the total energy originally in | however, it is found that not all of a nation 
the coal be given the value one hundred, a good! are good citizens; many wish to get the 
| steam engine with all modern improvements | property of others without legitimate effort, 
Then there 
| rest of the energy is lost for practical purposes, | are always disputes between two parties, on 
|or degraded. What is termed the ‘‘economic | the rights of which it is not easy to pronounce 
coefficient’’ of such an engine is the proportion | an opinion; hence courts of justice are neces- 
between one hundred and fifteen, or fifteen per| sary. But the tendency of the modern town 
cent. and the modern state is to enact numerous 

Suppose the steam engine were to be used to | laws that have for their object the restriction 
drive a dynamo machine, and to generate an | of the freedom of action of the individual; and 
electric current. Here the efficiency is high. | in order to insure obedience to such laws, 
The power would be conveyed direct, perhaps, | numerous officials are appointed, inspectors, 
to the revolving part of the dynamo, and little | superintendents, officers of all kinds, who must 
of the energy of the engine would be lost in| be paid, and whose work is lowering the 
friction, if the lubrication were good. The cur- | economic coefficient. In fact, we neglect to 
rent of electricity could be conveyed by wires | apply to our social and political efforts the 
to an electric motor with little loss, although | principle that guides all scientific and indus- 
the current does heat the wires to some extent; | trial effort, the struggle to attain the highest 
but if the wires are made of copper or alu- | economic coefficient possible. 
minium, both of which are good conductors, Experience has shown times without number 
there will be little loss. The current can again | that municipal or political undertakings, those 
| be made to drive an electric motor, with very | carried out by the town or by the state, are 
| small loss. As a rule, the total loss will not | less economical, that is, have a lower economic 
| exceed five parts in one hundred, and the | coefficient, than those carried out by private 
| economic coefficient is here ninety-five per | enterprise. It follows, therefore, that we 
|eent. It is possible thus to convey some of | Should leave such undertakings as much as 
the energy of the coal to a great distance, and | possible in private hands. And it is much 
to transform it into work at the end; power | better to tempt people to do what we think to 
has been thus conveyed more than two hun-| be right than to try to drive them. It may 
dred miles. | be said with truth that almost all the misfor- 

My readers will now have gained some idea | tunes in the world have arisen because some 
of these two great laws, which have been and | people will try to make other people do what 
are being applied in industry: first, that it is they do not wish to do. In the Old World, 
| possible to transform quantitatively any one | attempts to force others to accept a form of 
| form of energy into any other without loss ;| religion that they abhorred are accountable 
|and second, that if it is required to produce|for many of the wars of past centuries; 
energy of motion, and to do what we term | America has avoided such troubles. But it is 
work, it is not possible to convert the whole of | most inadvisable to legislate ahead of publie 
heat energy, or electrical energy, or chemical | opinion; such legislation provokes opposition 
energy into work; some is always degraded so| not easily quelled, and if the kind of 

















WASTE IN GOVERNMENT. 


HAT principle should be 
constantly borne in mind 
by those whom we elect 
to govern our cities and our 
country. Theoretically, acoun- 
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lawmaking that recommends itself to our politi- 
cal members is such as to lower the economic 
coefficient, instead of raising it, sooner or later | 


| they will be dismissed, and men with a stronger 
| tendency to take advantage of this fundamental 


law of nature will replace them. 


LOTTA: EMBURY'S-CAREER 






<2 In Ten Vhapters. 






SOUS 


Chapter Two 


whom I used to meet at 





Lotta slept that night. 

She lay on her bed on 
the little porch, listening to the sounds of the | 
night and watching the stars through the vines. 

So she was to leave home and go to the city | 
to study the violin, because a talent was some- 
thing sacred, something for which sacrifices 
were to be made. The idea weighed upon her 
as if it had been a blanket of 
sorrow. Fighting against the 
stifled feeling at her throat, she 
sat up and brushed back her hair 
with nervous hands. 

A glimpse of white fluttering at 
the doorway caught her eye, and 
she called: 

**Mother !’” 

‘*No, it’s Aunt Cathy.’’ Aunt 
Cathy moved forward, and sank 
into a low chair near Lotta’s 
cot. 

‘*Can’t you sleep, either ?’’ whis- 
pered Lotta. ‘‘But no wonder; 
it’s been such an exciting day.’’ 

‘‘It has been an exciting day,’’ 
her aunt admitted. ‘‘But many 
of my days are exciting. ’’ 

‘‘Why, Aunt Cathy, I don’t see 
how.’’ 

She thought of the patient, 
monotonous days of her aunt’s 
life, of her quiet pleasures—the 
having of a few neighbors in to 
tea, the little journeys to the coun- 
try to visit old school friends. 

‘It isn’t always what you do 
that makes life exciting, ’’ returned 
her aunt. ‘‘It’s the inner life that 
really matters. ’’ 

‘*Is it?’’ asked Lotta, vaguely. 

‘“‘Oh, yes,’’ said her aunt, with 
an earnestness that made Lotta 
wonder. ‘‘You can’t tell by look- 
ing at the outside of a person what 
is going on in his mind, my dear. 
To me my life always has been 
exciting. ’’ 

She rose to close the door and 
window, in order that her whispered 
tones might not reach the sleepers 
within. ‘When she returned, she 
drew her chair closer to her niece 
and bent forward, with her small hands 
clasped in her lap. ‘‘You see,’’ she said, ‘‘I 
began by having a great belief in myself. 
For I, too, had a talent—a talent for singing. ’’ 

‘*For singing?’’ gasped Lotta. 


[i was long before 





you hum a tune.’’ 

‘*No, you never did, Lotta. And that’s my | 
story—that’s what I want to tell you about— | 
how I could sing onee, and how for years I 
never, never have.’ | 

**Oh!’’ Lotta piled her pillows against the | 
wall, in order that she might listen better. 
Her aunt, wrapped in her white robe, looked | 
strange and weird. Her voice, constrained and | 
tense, was strange, too. 








‘twhen I first began to sing in public. Every- 
one thought that I would make a great singer | 
some day. Then when I was about fourteen, | 
Mrs. Harrington, who was a concert singer, | 
asked me to travel with her, and at last my | 
parents permitted me to go. Mrs. Harrington | 
gave concerts for churches and for charity, and 
took a part of the proceeds, and my songs filled 
in the intermissions between hers. She taught | 
me every day, too, and read to me from the 
lives of musicians. I was just beginning to | 
understand something of what a musician’s | 
life meant when my little sister, your mother, 
was born, and I was called home because my | 
mother was broken down in health and needed 
me. I was only a child, but I had to come! 
home and take a big responsibility on my | 
shoulders. If there was drudgery to be done, 
the daughter of the house must do it. It was 
her duty. That ended the matter.’’ 

Lotta drew in her breath. She had no idea | 
her aunt could use such bitter accents. | 
‘*T baked and scrubbed and sewed and waited 
on mother. I was so tired at night that my 
feetached. I never so much as went to district 
school after that, or was given any sort of 
lesson. If it hadn’t been that your mother 
was such a dear little baby, I don’t know how 
I could have stood it. It was I who named 
her Jenny Lind, for the great singer. I taught | 
her to talk and walk, and she was more my | 

child in some ways than she was mother’s. ’’ 

Her voice had grown more natural; for a 
moment she swayed back and forth in her chair. 
Then she went on: 








ORAWINGS BY FLORENCE E STORER 
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| people and—and him. Still—’’ 


| delicate, perhaps —’’ 


| terrible !’’ 


| ize it; but I kept on singing, 


the church sociables and 
the picnics. He was 
light-hearted and fond of joking, and the 


| sober neighbors hereabouts didn’t approve of 


|him, though they liked him. My: parents 
wouldn’t consent to our marriage. He wanted 
me to marry him anyway, but I couldn’t. 
Mother wasn’t strong, and Jenny Lind and I 


LOTTA COULD 


“TELL HIM, POLLY.” 





so I accepted. I had money enough of my 
own to live on in a home like that, and so I 
haven’t been a burden to them.’’ 
‘**T should think you hadn’t! But now you’ve 
gone and sold a part of your property for me.’’ 
‘*No, Lotta, I’ve done it for myself. I’ve 
done it so that you might make a true musician 
of yourself, such as I hoped to be. From the 
time when Mr. Reich came to town, and said 
you had the face of a musician, I’ve been deter- 
mined that you should have every chance. 
Such a hope had been in the back of my mind 
all along, but as you didn’t: sing, and your 
mother had never cared to have you take piano 
lessons, —wanted you to be out playing, instead 
of tied to a piano stool,—-I1’d half given up. 
But as soon as Mr. Reich recognized your 
ability I bought your violin --’’ 
‘*And sold grandmother’s watch and brooch 
to do it!” . 
‘‘And now you’re going on. to victory, my 








NOT: QUITE TRUST HER OWN VOICE. 


loved each other so! He waited for me three | dear. Some day I shall be sitting in a great hall, 


years; then he married some one else. ’’ 
Lotta said nothing. 
Cathy resumed: ‘‘His wife is a sweet woman, 


‘Why, Aunt | they say, and I hear that they are happy. 
Cathy, I don’t believe I ever so much as heard | After a time he was taken into the firm for | so much of me. 


which he had been a salesman, and now he | 
|is prosperous. He became just the sort of | 
man my parents would have liked; but they 
couldn’t allow for his youth, Lotta.’’ 

*“O Aunt Cathy!’’ sighed Lotta, almost 
impatiently. ‘‘Shouldn’t you have decided 
for yourself? Wasn’t it wrong to give up like 
that? But of course I can see it was hard, | 
having to choose between your 


r- 


‘“‘If mother hadn’t been so 
Aunt 
Cathy let the words trail into 
silence. Then she took up her 
| Story again: 

‘*After father and mother 
died, I was left with a little 
money, and then I began to 
study singing. I asked for a 
place in the choir, and was 
given it.’’ 

‘*That was nice. ’’ 

‘*No, it wasn’t. It was 

‘*How could it be terrible?’’ 

‘* Because my voice was 
gone. It wasn’t a singing 
voice at all, and I didn’t real- 


while the people were secretly 
laughing at me —’’ 

““O Aunt Cathy, I don’t be- 
lieve they were.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, they were, Lotta. I 
learned all about it afterward, 


‘and how they talked over the best way of | that her aunt had given her. 
along the orchard path she could not help) 
chuckling to herself to think how delighted | 


getting rid of me. 
steadily, and I couldn’t imagine why. Then 
one day I overheard a conversation—and. I 
found out. ’’ 

‘*You poor darling !’’ 

**So then I broke right off. 


| studied nursing in Dubuque, but it almost | 
I wasn’t strong enough, and | 
|I had no call for it. And then, just as I} 
thought I couldn’t go on any longer, your | 


broke me down. 


After a moment Aunt | 





SHE PLAYED AS SHE 
HAD NEVER PLAYED 
BEFORE. 


You see, the choir fell off | 


| listening to you play; and when you are done, 
I shall hear the people applauding till —’’ 
‘*Oh, don’t, Aunt Cathy! You make me so 
afraid of failing. I wish you wouldn’t expect 
Why not let me stay at home 
and be just the usual kind of girl? Truly, I 
believe it will be better for us all.’’ 
‘‘That’s your father speaking in you, Car- 
| lotta Embury. He’s a good man, but he hasn’t 
an ambitious hair in his head.’’ 
| ‘He's just the kind of father I’d pick out, 
if you come to that,’’ said Lotta, in a little 
flare of angry loyalty. Her aunt smiled. 
‘*That was match to tinder, 
wasn’t it? Well, you’re right 
about it, too; he’s a good 
father. You’re tired to death,. 


+ 


find your sleep. ’’ 
She stooped swiftly and 
dropped a kiss on Lotta’s 


wraith. Lotta slid down into 
her bed, shivering a little. Had 
the wind risen, she wondered ? 
Was the night growing cold? | 


feeling new to her. 


recognize this feeling very well, 
and to call it by its true name 
of homesickness. 


as the house was put in order, 
Lotta ran over to report to 


she did not tell—she meant 
never to tell—the confidences 
While she ran 


Polly would be, for Polly was always imagin- 
ing adventures for one or the other of them. 
Polly had not found much good to say of Mr. 


I left town, and | Reich. Mr. Widener had thought his musi- 


cal taste very poor—had said, indeed, that 
he knew less than nothing about music. So 
there would be a certain satisfaction in proving 
to Polly that the ‘‘professor’’ was worth some- 


‘‘And then, when I was about nineteen, a mother married Paul Embury, and they invited | thing, after all, since he could prepare a girl 


man fell in love with me. He was a traveling 


salesman who came here every few weeks and | to them, but I was desperate by that time, and | 


me to live with them. I didn’t think it fair 


to study the violin with a distinguished master. 
Lotta found Polly in her room, that large, 


child, and I’ll leave you to} 


forehead. Then she hastened | 
away like a little, uneasy | 


She had an empty, frightened | 
It was not | 
until later that she came to| 


The next morning, as soon | 


Polly Widener what was hap- | 
pening in her world. Of course | 


odd apartment with its dormer windows, its 
old lithographs, its open bookcase with the 
volumes of the color of old violins, and its great 
carved and painted Bavarian chest. Lotta 
admired that room as she admired no other 
that she had ever seen. From the clock, with 
the ships rocking on a blue-green sea, to the 
four-post bed, with its curtains and valances, 
it stood to her for romance. The rest of Polly’s 
house was American enough, but in that one 
room the old, curious things produced an atmos- 
phere of across the sea. 

Polly was quite as excited as Lotta had 
wished her to be. 

‘*We must have a party for you, Lotta,’’ she 
declared. ‘‘It must be a gift party, so that 
you can carry away a little remembrance from 
each of your friends.’’ 

It was so like Polly to think of something 
sentimental like that! 

" Then you ought to make a public 
appearance before you go. Every- 
one will be wanting to hear you 
now, so that when you become a 
fine musician they can say, ‘Oh, 
yes, you were speaking of Miss 
Carlotta Embury. I knew her 
quite well as a girl—heard her 
make her farewell just before 
going to study with Kahlke.’ ’’ 

Lotta laughed tremulously. 

‘*Such a girl!’’ she sighed. 

‘* But when are you going, 
Liebchen ?’’ 

‘*Very.soon. I’veall the clothes 
I need. Aunt Cathy has been 
making ready for this all the 
spring, though I didn’t realize it, 
of course. ’’ 

‘*She’s a regular fairy god- 
mother, isn’t she? Oh, I suppose 
you’ll be gone years and years, 
Lotta. ’”’ 

‘*Why should I, Polly? I’ll go 
to Chicago and take a course in the 
violin, and come home again. It 
will be like going away to school. ’’ 

‘* A course in the violin! Why, 
Lotta, musicians never get through 
studying—not really! More likely 
you’ll be going on to Munich. ’’ 

‘*To Munich? Why should I? 
I don’t want to leave my own 
country.’’ 

‘*Tt would put the final touch on 
your work, Lotta. Then you would 
appear in concert in some great 
city, and we should all go to hear 
you. ’’ 

*“*O Polly, come back to earth! 
Let’s plan what we are to do these 
next two weeks. Leaving home 
isn’t so fine as you seem to sup- 
pose. Here you’ll all be together, 
and you’ll go off camping, and 
I shall be among strangers, spending the 
summer sawing away with that old bow.’’ 

Some one was whistling below stairs, and 
Lotta lifted her head very slightly, listening. 
A little glint of anticipation came into her 
eyes. 

‘*Rudolph, ’’ said Polly. 
night. ’’ 

She called him, half jealously; when he was 
about, Lotta sometimes seemed to prefer listen- 
ing tohim. He came bounding up the stairs; 
his dark hair and eyes were in vivid contrast 
to the blonde coloring of his sister. He greeted 
Lotta almost as if she were a sister. 

‘*Going camping with us, Lotta?’’ he asked. 

‘*No, I’m not,’’ said Lotta. 

‘* Afraid of getting freckled ?’’ 

‘*Tell him, Polly.’’ Lotta could not quite 
trust her own voice. She only knew that never 
had home seemed sweeter. 

‘‘She really is to be congratulated,’’ said 
| Polly. ‘‘She’s had such a piece of luck, 
Rudolph, and that’s how she takes it.’’ 

Then she told him. He looked grave. In 

fact, after Polly had finished outlining the plan 
that had seemed so shining to Aunt Cathy, 
| neither Rudolph nor Lotta had anything to say. 
| Rudolph and Polly walked home with Lotta, 
silent and subdued. Mrs. Widener had sent 
word by them that she would call on Mrs. 
Embury, and ask whether she might give a 
| good-by party to Lotta. 
When the party was given, Mr. and Mrs. 
| Widener and Mr. and Mrs. Embury and Miss 
Summerville received the young people on the 
| lawn, presided over the games, and sat in state 
at the table. The young paid tribute to their 
elders, and everyone complimented Lotta. 

Mr. Widener made a little speech when the 
repast was over, and Lotta was made to bring 
out her violin. Standing beneath a bronze 
maple tree, she played that tender cradle song 
that Godard wrote for his ‘‘Jocelyn.’’ She 
would have preferred something livelier, but 
Polly insisted on the cradle song. 

‘*You must think,’’ she whispered, as she 
handed Lotta her violin, ‘‘of a little darling 
baby swaying, swaying, initscradle. Perhaps 
it is twilight, and the wind is blowing in the 
trees outside. It is growing cold, but the baby 
is warm and so sleepy. When I hear that piece 
played, I feel as if nothing in the world were 
so sweet as a little tired baby falling asleep 
with its mother there to keep it safe.’’ 
| Lotta’s eyes widened. Tears came into them. 





‘*He got home last 
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‘*T shall never find anyone like you, Polly,’’ 
she said, as she linked arms with her chum. 

Her heart was aching with tenderness for 
the friends from whom she was parting; the 
homesickness that was to be seemed to sob in 
her. She played as she had never played before. 

‘*You are to be congratulated, Miss Sum- 
merville,’? Mr. Widener said, taking Aunt 
Cathy’s hand. ‘‘ The sacrifices you have made 
for your niece will not be in vain.’’ 


Lotta, walking home with gift-laden arms, | 


heard much the same sentiment from Rudolph 
—phrased after his own fashion. 


The night before Lotta’s departure she | 


played to an audience composed of virtually 
all Maitland. On a platform trimmed with 
June flowers from the neighbors’ gardens, 
Lotta, in that treasured gown of her Aunt 
Cathy’s making, stood and played through her 
little repertoire. She was so glad to be doing 


it for these old friends that she hardly suffered | 
at all from nervousness. She could pick out | 


the familiar faces as she played—could see Mr. 
Reich, complacent and bland ; her father, proud, 
yet with pressed lips that told of sorrow; her 


mother, shyer than Lotta, although she was | 
sitting there safe in her seat; her aunt, with | 


shining eyes that saw and yet did not see—or 


perhaps saw something beyondawhat was there | 


in the little shabby ‘‘opera 
house.’’ And there was 
young Samuel Quigley. He 
reported for the Maitland 
Weekly Bee, and she knew 
how he would ‘‘write up’”’ 
this ‘‘auspicious occasion’’ 
at which ‘‘the élite of Mait- 
land gathered to do honor to 
one of the most talented 
daughters of the town.’’ 
And there were the faces of 
the good Wideners shining 

. up at her, and she knew it 
would be Rudolph’s hands 
that would lead the ap- 
plause. 

It seemed like a dream. 
To think that she should be 
the core and cause of all 
this friendly excitement! 
She really could not make 
it out, and she said so to 
her father the morning that 
she left home. They were 
in the shop together, in that 
little pleasant corner where 
he kept his ledgers, and 
where her mother’s rocking- 
chair was. 

‘*Well, talent’s a fine 
thing, Lotta, ’’ he answered. 
*“*T’m sure I’m glad and 
proud that you have it. 
But there are other valu- 
able things besides talent in 
this world. Don’t ever for- 
get that. There’s truth, for 
example, and there’s com- 
mon sense. Don’t get to 
riding the clouds— don’t 
ever get to pretending that 
things are otherwise than 
as they are. To enjoy life 
as you go along, you have 
to take it as you find it—you have to face it. 
Keep your feet on the earth.’’ And he smiled 
as he looked into Lotta’s eyes. 

‘“‘O dad,’’ Lotta said, brushing her cheek 
against his coat sleeve in the way she had 
done since she was a baby, ‘‘you trust Lotta. 
And don’t you dare forget that she’s your 
girl.’’ 

She shook him by the shoulders and beat him 
on the chest with her fists, and altogether ill 
treated him as he liked to have her do. When 
it came to the last moment, she gave him 
one swift, laughing kiss, and ran from him. 
He had hardly felt her lips on his cheek. 
She treated her mother in similar fashion; 
and her mother would not look her in the 
eyes. But they understood each other per- 
fectly. 

Aunt Cathy was fine and trim for the 
journey—for it was she who was to estab- 
lish Lotta with Herr Anton Kahlke, the 
violin master, and to settle her in the Anna 
Louisa Home for Self- Supporting Women. 
As for Lotta, although she was not quite 
self-supporting, she felt that she would 
presently be needing a home. The only one 
she had known thus far was slipping from 
her. 

She could see it as the train pulled out— 
could see it through a mist of tears. 
there on the platform were her schoolmates, 
and the Wideners, and Mr. Reich, and ever 
so many others. They were waving to her. 
Rudolph was standing on a baggage truck, 
shaking out something that looked rather more | 
like a sheet than a handkerchief. It was really 
a luncheon cloth, and he was making his last 
effort to raise Lotta’s spirits and carry off the 
situation. 

Lotta feared she was going to sob, and she 
was determined not to. It was her aunt’s 
great hour, and she meant not to mar it. She 
set her teeth together and pressed her sheaf of 
roses close against her breast until she felt— 
and was glad to feel—the cruel little thorns. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


And | 


[YS 





bands of fish pirates that ever worried the 
revenue officers and the fish-trap owners 
'of Puget Sound were Japanese. Gangs of 
| them lived on the Fraser River, the Canadian 


Sten of the cleverest and most daring 


| to earn an honest livelihood by gill netting. 
| From there they used to slip across the boun- 
dary line to the San Juan Islands, and rob 
| some lonely, isolated fish trap. When they 
had escaped across the boundary again, they 
had little difficulty in disposing of their booty 
to the Canadian canneries. Their raids finally 
became so frequent that the trap owners began 
| to employ watchmen. 

Such was the condition of affairs when 
| Francis Lapham, who had only recently ar- 
rived from the East, got the job of watching 
the Madrone Island salmon trap. 

| Madrone Island is a lonely reef of the San 
Juan group. It lies well away from the others, 


DRAWN ©’ GEORGE VARIAN 


AT THE SAME INSTANT LAPHAM CAME FORWARD 


not far from the strait of Juan de Fuca. Ex- 
cept for a few bull pines and a scanty growth 
of madrone trees, it is entirely bare. The only 
house upon it is a one-room cabin that the 
fishing company had built for the trap guard. 

Young Lapham led a lonely life, with not 
even a dog for company. No steamer except 
the cannery tender, the Lucy B., ever touched 
at the reef. The Lucy B. came up from 
Bellingham twice a week with a string of 
scows to call for the catch. These visits were 
the events of the week for Lapham. When 
the distant streak of smoke announced the 
approaching tug, he always rowed out to the 
trap in his skiff, took the line thrown by a 
deck hand, got the mail and whatever supplies 
had been brought, and watched the crew of 
the tug empty the trap. 

That was a sight of which he never grew 
tired. Often the great pen, which was made 
of netting strung between piles driven into | 


franticsalmon. Into this the brailers, standing 
on a fioat inside the inclosure, dipped deep 
with their brailing net. When they had hauled | 
the net to the surface, they made it fast to a 
derrick line running to a steam winch on the 
deck of the Lucy B. Then at a signal from 
the mate, half a ton or more of salmon would 


dumped into the scow alongside. 


warned him against fish pirates. ‘‘A gang of 
Japs tried to rob a trap on Eagle Island the 
| other night,’’ he remarked. ‘‘Look out they 
don’t pay you a visit next!’’ 

Francis laughed, for he was used to the 
captain’s ‘‘yarns.’’ Although he had heard a 
good deal about the boldness of the fish pirates, 
he never expected to see any at Madrone. In 
the days that followed, the watchman forgot 
the warning, for he was much absorbed in the 
task of patching and painting an old siwash 
dugout that had drifted ashore on the island. 





tributary to the sound, where they pretended | 
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happened. The night before the tug was due 
to arrive, Lapham was awakened from a sound 
sleep by an unusual noise. Crawling from 
his blankets, he stepped to the door of the 
shack and peered out. 

At first he could neither hear nor see any- 
thing out of the ordinary. There was no 
moon, but the sky was brilliant with stars. 
Far away across the strait the lighthouse 


winked intermittently; south of it, the lights | 


of a steamer moved up the sound. 


| vigorously. 
After a moment Lapham started to go back | snap, 
to bed, but before he had reached the middle | schooner 
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carry out as it had seemed before. How could 
he ever cross that twenty-five feet of open deck 
without being seen? And if they should dis- 
cover him, he would be a splendid target for 
a revolver shot or a knife. 

Then luck favored him again. Something 
went wrong with the brailing line. The net 
halted in mid-air. There was a great jabber- 
ing among the Japanese on the float, and 
sharp commands from the man on the stringer. 
Evidently the line had jammed in the der- 
rick block. Lapham kept his eyes upon the 
leader until he stepped out of sight along a 
stringer toward the derrick. At that instant 
the young watchman rose to his feet, and 
dashed across the deck past the open hold to 
the bow. With groping hands he found the 
bow line along the rail, and slashed at it 
The taut rope parted with a 
and its end splashed overboard; the 
bumped gently along the piling. 


of the room, he halted with every nerve sud- | Then he crouched low in the bow and awaited 
denly keyed to the highest pitch. Across the | events. 
tiny bay from the direction of the salmon trap | 


came the squeal of a rusty block. He recog: | 
nized the noise. 
pulley over the heart of the trap. 
Olson’s ‘‘yarns’’ flashed into his mind. 


pirates! They were brailing the trap. 


It came from the derrick | of the fish pirates returned to his station. 
Captain | stantly he set up a cry. 
Fish | the crew on the float began to scramble for the 


He did not have to wait long. The schooner 
had drifted about a dozen feet when the leader 
In- 
With excited shouts, 


ladder that reached up to the stringer. The 


He hurriedly pulled on his cloth- | chief of the gang did not wait for them, but 


ing, and slipping his revolver into 
his pocket, hastened down to the 
beach. What he saw there, or 
rather what he failed to see, con- 
firmed his suspicions. 
was gone! 

Lapham then thought of the old 
dugout, and hastened along the 
beach, half expecting to find that 
the pirates had taken that, too; 
but apparently they had not dis- 


left it. 

Dragging it to the water, he 
shoved off and clambered'in. A 
dozen strong strokes carried him 
well out on the sound. 


ous paddling soon brought him 
abreast of the trap. As the out- 
lines of the structure became visi- 


by the fish pirates as they worked 
—the creaking of ropes running 
through sheaves, the puffing and | 
grunting of the men, the splashing | 
of the frightened fish. When the | 


dred feet of the trap, he saw the 
hull and the two masts of a small 
schooner-rigged craft that lay in 
the berth of the Lucy B. It sat 


lights. Nor, indeed, were there 
any lights on the trap except the 


pile head at dusk. 

The canoe drifted closer. Sud- 
denly some one on the trap spoke. 
The voice carried clearly across 
the water. Lapham could 
understand, but he knew that 
that singsong voice belonged to a 
Japanese. The next moment a short, stocky 
figure appeared upon a stringer that ran across 
the trap, and was silhouetted against the sky. 
Lapham watched the man closely. The 
Japanese walked forward a few paces, guided 
a net load of salmon over the side of the trap, 
and down into the hold of the schooner. 

By the frequency with which the brailing net 
kept coming up, Lapham judged that at least 
four men were inside on the float hauling the 
lines. Counting the one on the stringer, 
there must be five of them at least! But were 
there any more aboard the schooner? The 
thought flashed through his mind that if there 
was no one aboard, he might be able to cut 
her adrift and maroon the robbers in the trap. 
It seemed a simple plan. Paddling quietly, 
he circled the schooner in a wide arc, and 
came up under her stern. He was very close 
now to the pirates inside the trap—so close that 
he could hear their heavy breathing. Once 


thirty feet of water, was a living mass of | he heard a muttered command from the man 


on the stringer. 

Rising to his feet, he seized the low rail of 
| the schooner and peered along the deck. A 
nauseating odor of gasoline and fish came up 
the hatchway ; he could see or hear no sign of 
life aboard. After a long minute, he tied the 
painter of the canoe to the rail, hoisted himself 


be hoisted high over the side of the trap and | aboard, and stretched himself full length upon 


| the deck between the cabin and the rail next 


Once, when Lapham was watching the brail- | 


ing, Captain Olson of the Lucy B. jokingly | 





Then, a week or so later, the unexpected | 


to the trap. Here he lay in complete darkness. 
With his knife in his hand, he fumbled for the 
stern line, and found it neatly coiled on the 
deck. Fortune was with him! The pirates had 
run out only one line. The schooner was fast 
by the bow only. He worked himself forward 
to the end of the cabin and gazed upward. 

For a moment Lapham’s heart jumped int» 
his mouth. The Japanese on the stringer had 
walked aft until he was almost directly over 
him, and stood there staring directly down- 
ward. Did he suspect something? Finally 
the man walked slowly back to his old position, 
and Lapham breathed more easily. 

His plan did not seem quite so simple to 


His skiff | 


covered it, for he found it drawn | 
up safe on the beach where he had | 


The ebbing tide and his vigor- | 


dugout was within about four hun- | 


lantern he himself had hung on a | 


not | 


| flock of gulls. 
ble, he heard plainly the noise made | 


low in the water and showed no} 





ran along the stringer and sprang across the 
gradually widening space between the schooner 
and the trap. 

It was a wild leap in the darkness, but he 
made it with the agility of a cat. He caught 
a foremast stay, and came scrambling down 
to the deck. 

At the same instant Lapham came forward. 
** Keep still!’’ he ordered and leveled his re- 
volver at the man. ‘‘Don’t make a sound! 
Savvy ?? , 

The pirate started violently, dropped the 
heaving line he had caught up, and reached 
for his belt. 

‘*Hands up!’’ Lapham ordered, sharply. 

The man sullenly raised his hands shoulder- 
high. 

Meanwhile, half a dozen Japanese had 
swarmed upon the trap. When Lapham glanced 
round, he could see them perched, bare-legged, 
on the stringer, calling and jabbering like a 
They kept repeating a certain 
phrase, and he knew that they were asking 
their leader what had happened, and wonder- 
ing why he did not reply. They could not 
see what was going on, for the two men on 
board the schooner were in the shadow of the 
bows. 

Soon they ceased yelling, but in a few 
minutes the watchman heard the rattle of 
oars. He had entirely forgotten his skiff. 
They had tied it to the trap, and were now 
using it to pursue the schooner. 

It began to look as if the tables were soon 
to be turned. Lapham racked his brain for 
some way to keep the upper hand. One thing 
was certain: if he was to keep the pirates 
from boarding the schooner, he should have 
to give his entire attention to the approaching 
boat. He tried to think how he could do it 
and at the same time keep his captive from 
sticking a knife into his back. Then his eyes 
fell upon the open hatch just aft of the fore- 
mast. He pointed to it. 

‘**Get down there! 
Hurry !’’ 

‘*Me not talk English.’’ They were the first 
words the pirate had spoken. 

‘* You understand that all right. 
now !’’ 

By pointing first at the hold, and then at 
his captive, the watchman made his meaning 
plain. 

The Japanese muttered something in his 
own language and stood his ground. Time 
was growing short. 

‘*T will give you ten seconds to get down 
there!’’ Lapham cried, and began to count: 
Or’, two, three —’’ 

That was too much for the Japanese. With 
a cry of rage and fear, he let himself over the 
edge of the hatch and dropped down upon 
the fish. Quickly Lapham shoved the hatch 
cover into place, slid the bar under its clamps 
and stepped to the rail. 

‘*Hold off there!’’ he shouted, and fired two 
shots in the direction of the boat. 

The rowing ceased instantly. There were 
wild cries of alarm, a hurried scrambling of 
oars, and the next moment the Japanese had 
turned the boat and were rowing with all 
speed in the opposite direction. The fish 
pirates had evidently concluded that the 
dreaded revenue officers had in some myste- 
rious fashion captured their craft and their 
leader. 

Six hours later, crawling along under foresail 
and jib, Lapham met the Lucy B., and hailed 
the captain. The tug came alongside, and 
Captain Olson sprang aboard with two of his 
crew. 

They raised the hatch cover, and a very wet, 
slime-covered Japanese climbed out on deck. 
Blinking at the light, he scowled angrily, and 
refused to answer any questions. The Lucy 
B. towed the schooner to port, and turned it 
over, with its captain, to the authorities. The 
capture so terrified the other gangs that for 
the rest of the season no more raids were 
made on the San Juan traps. 
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AT THE AMERICAN AMBULANCE, 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


hasten man who persistently scamps his work 
may easily become a scamp himself. 


“CAVINGS first!’’ should be permanently 
inscribed on every pay envelope. 


In buying Land or selling Cresses 
The Dunce who measures beats the Sage 
who guesses. 


MISSOURI philosopher offers this table 

for the revised arithmetic: ‘‘Three smiles 
make one grin; three grins make one laugh; 
three laughs make one happy.’’ 

EWSPAPER venders in Brussels have got 

as much as $2 and $3 a copy for contraband 
Dutch or English newspapers containing news 
not in the official Berlin dispatches. But the 
trade is as precarious as it is profitable. 


OVERNOR Strong of Alaska estimates 
the number of white people in the terri- 
tory at 39,000. There are about 150 cities in 
the United States each of which has a popu- 
lation larger than that, but how many of them 
shipped out products last year to the value of 
$61, 000; 000? a 
Moke and more young people are studying 
Spanish. No less than 765 high schools 
now teach it. Many of the schools are on the 
Mexican border, but Massachusetts has 44, 
New York 41, Pennsylvania 29, and Illinois 23. 
That promises well for our future relations 
with South America. 


HE humble peanut—which America gave 

to the world along with maize, cocoa, 
tobacco, and the potato—has never gained much 
popularity in Europe, where the children call 
it the ‘‘monkeynut.’’ Japan, however, is com- 
ing to like peanuts. Last year the Japanese 
raised nearly two million bushels of them. 


NLY nine of the fifty largest cities in this 

country now retain the two-chamber form 
of government. They are Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Kansas City, Providence, Louisville, 
Atlanta, Worcester, Richmond, and Cambridge. 
Mr. Clinton R. Woodruff, the secretary of the 
National Municipal League, predicts that five 
years hence ‘‘not one of the larger cities will 
be risking its business and its future through a 
form of government that affords such abundant 
opportunities for inefficiency, waste, and mis- 
management. ’’ 


USSIA is the one land where food has 

really become cheaper and more abundant 
since the war began. In ordinary times Russia 
exports great amounts of foodstuffs, but the 
war has so shut the avenues of exportation 
that the home market gets a largely increased 
supply. Manufactured articles, which are 
largely imported, have, on the other hand, 
become dearer; but they are not so necessary 
to the life of the people and the nation as 
the food supply. 


Fa" persons think of Iowa as a state where 
there is great interest in shipping matters, 
yet at Keokuk they have just built a dry dock 
463 feet long, 150 feet wide, and 56 feet deep— 
the largest inland dry dock in the world. 
There the steamboats of the Ohio and the 
Mississippi can have any repairing they may 
need. The company that built the great 
Keokuk dam, which furnishes approximately 
200,000 horse power, built the dry dock, and 
has ceded it to the United States government 
in return for the dam concession. 
LL the spare rooms in Windsor Castle, from 
attic to cellar, are filled with treasures of 
gold and silver, rare furniture, porcelains, 
tapestries, manuscripts, and the like, hurriedly 
removed from the royal residences in Belgium 
and sent to England for safe-keeping. Not 
only the King and the Queen, but all the great 
English families, are besieged with requests 
from friends in France that they take charge 
of their treasures. It is said, by the way, 
that in English mansions and manor houses 
there are even now treasures that noble 





French families sent over in the days of the 
Revolution—treasures that have never been 
claimed because both the owners and their 
heirs were put to death. 


*® 


THE HOPES FOR RUSSIA. 


NE of the things that the allies in the 
war feel themselves to be fighting for is 
democracy. So the French and the Eng- 

lish look over at Russia with a sense of owing 
mankind an apology for their partner. Gov- 
ernmentally speaking, it cannot be said that 
Russia has so far been democratic, but its 
allies explain that it is already much more 
democratic than it seems, and that it is going 
to be perfected in democracy through this war. 

They expect us neutral democrats to believe 
that, and, curiously enough, many of us do. 

Why? 

Here is Russia, a state associated in our 
minds with pogroms, Cossacks, the knout, 
nihilists, Siberia, and all the incidents of bitter 
insurrection against absolutism and the pitiless 
tracking down and crushing out of revolution- 
aries. We know what Russia hasbeen. How 
can we believe that it is about to be so 
different? 

One reason is that, war or no war, great 
changes are working out in Russia. For at 
least a generation, but especially for the last 
fifteen years, it has been moving fast in the 
direction of representative government. It 
already has in itself the fundamentals of democ- 
racy. Its people are the most brotherly and 
the most religious of the contemporary Chris- 
tian peoples. They have needed education, 
industrial development, and popular leader- 
ship; and in a checkered way, jolted by great 
disturbances and constantly harassed by terror- 
ist outbreaks and police retaliations, they have 
been rapidly getting all three. Russia has not 
been at rest; it has been continually agitated 
by a powerful, deep-running movement toward 
governmental and social change and reform. 
We are told that at the very time the war was 
declared, a great revolutionary strike had 
begun, not for higher wages, but for such a 
reorganization of the state as would make 
workingmen’s lives worth living. A hundred 
and twenty thousand workmen were already 
concerned, a revolution seemed to be impending, 
and the severest repressive measures had been 
ordered. Then along came the war. The 
repressive measures were dropped, and the 
whole revolutionary activity found acceptable 
expression in the war against Germany. The 
astonished government suddenly became popu- 
lar. It had undertaken a task that the Rus- 
sian people wanted done, that represented to 
them relief from an influence that they felt 
to be oppressive, and from a competitjon that 
they were too undeveloped and too deliberate to 
meet. In Petrograd the Czar and the Czarina 
appeared in public before an immense throng 
of people, something the present Czar had 
never ventured todo before. Bands of mounted 
police were cheered in the streets, to their 
visible embarrassment, although it pleased 
them. The revolutionaries threw themselves 
into the war, not for love of war, but from the 
impassioned conviction that in this war lay for 
them the way out of despotism and repression 
to free government and free growth. 

Observers who know what has happened, 
who see eminent revolutionaries serving on 
government commissions and valued as govern- 
ment advisers, who feel the change of senti- 
ment, who have seen vodka proscribed, and who 
see an autonomous Poland taking shape again, 
are sure that the Russia that comes out of the 
war will not be the same Russia that went in, 
but a vastly better and more hopeful country. 
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FOR THE SAKE OF ARGUMENT. 


“ ELL, now, for the sake of argu- 
ment’’—is there a more irritating 
phrase? Is there any greater bore 

than the person who is habitually employing 
it? To be asked to assume anything ‘‘just for 
the sake of argument’’ invariably prejudices 
us against making that concession. We sit 
grim-lipped while the controversialist assumes 
and expounds. We feel that to oblige him now 
we would not even assume that two and two 
make four. 

You make some statement that you know to 
be in accord with such a person’s beliefs and 
principles, and are annoyed to find that he at 
once questions it, demands the evidence for it, 
and adopts toward it a hostile attitude. Or 
he makes some statement that he knows to be 
contrary to your beliefs, prejudices, or princi- 
ples, and when you seek to pass it over in 
silence, he challenges you to attack it—by rail- 
ing at the belief or the prejudice that you 





cherish, or by deriding you for your silence. 
When in very manhood you respond to his 
challenge, ‘‘You think so!’’ he exclaims. 
‘*Now, just for the sake of argument, sup- 
pose —’’ And then he waves his forefinger 
maddeningly, while his eyes sparkle and he 
elaborates his case. You dart in and jab him 
here and there, when you can, and at the end 
of the encounter you feel heated, discomfited, 
surer than ever that you are right, and quite 
convinced that argument is a detestable sub- 
stitute for conversation. 

And so it is, when it is conducted merely 
‘for the sake of argument. ’’ 
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SHORT TEMPERS. 


XCESSIVE monotony in a man’s way 
E of living doubtless tends more than any 

other circumstance to shorten his temper. 
To feel that you are going on and on, day 
after day, and yet that you are not making 
any real progress,—indeed, that instead of 
getting anywhere you are gradually slipping 
back, —inclines you to bestow blame freely and 
fully whenever there is an opening. And in 
the bosom of your family such an opening is 
seldom wanting. 

Monotony in the ordinary family’s way of 
living is largely attributable, of course, to the 
slenderness of the ordinary family purse. It 
bears with greater severity on the woman than 
on the man. The man has two bases of opera- 
tion,—his home and his office, or his shop or 
his farm,—but the woman has only one—her 
home. She does not share in the daily change 
of scene and fellowship that is her husband’s 
portion. Her work is usually more monotonous 
and uninteresting than his. It is also of a 
nature more trying to the nerves. Cooking, 
sewing, sweeping, cleaning, keeping small 
children in order, enjoying only intermittent 
and occasional intercourse with her friends, 
instead of daily companionship with them, 
such as is her husband’s lot—if the ordinary 
husband would stop to think about it, he would 
wonder how his wife manages to keep as 
serene and sweet-tempered as she does. Still 
more would he applaud her success in bringing 
up the children to have good manners and 
considerate feelings, instead of harsh voices 
and quarrelsome dispositions, such as charac- 
terize the family next door. 

Intelligent appreciation by the husband helps 
wonderfully to mitigate the monotony of the 
woman’s life and to lengthen out her temper. 
The man who comes home from his day’s 
work silent, preoccupied or glum; who spends 
his evening with the newspaper, without even 
condescending to read the headlines aloud, and 
who confines his table-talk to a few perfunctory 
inquiries or a complaining discussion of ways 
and means, may think that he appreciates his 
wife; but he has no right to reproach her if 
she grows cross and bad-tempered. ; 

If in any way it can be arranged, husband 
and wife should take a short vacation away 
from each other once a year. Such a vacation 
promotes in each a perception and an apprecia- 
tion of the other’s good qualities, and forgive- 
ness or obliviousness of the other’s faults. 
Husband and wife then return to each other 
with a new contentment and settle down 
together to a new happiness. 
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THE MACHINES OF ‘‘ EREWHON.”’ 


F all the books of the late Samuel Butler, 

the best-known perhaps is ‘‘Erewhon.’’ 

The title is an anagram of ‘‘ Nowhere, ’’ 

and the book, which first came out some forty 

years ago, is a work of the Utopian order, 

in which the wise and amusing author dis- 

cusses mundane problems in an extra-mundane 
way. 

Several chapters toward the end are given 
to the action of the Erewhonians, several cen- 
turies before Butler’s hero visited them, in 
destroying all their machines, except a few 
more or less fragmentary specimens that were 
preserved inmuseums. The author tells about 
going to the Erewhon Museum and seeing 
some old watches and parts of steam engines, 
and he gives at some length the reasoning 
that, after an immense discussion, induced the 
Erewhonians to destroy the machines and to 
forbid by strict laws and heavy penalties the 
construction of any more. . 

The gist of it all is that the philosophers 
of Erewhon, observing the rapid improvement 
and extension of machinery, and the increased 
dependence upon it of the human family, con- 
eluded that machines would presently enslave 
the human race. They saw the machines 
growing yearly more numerous, complicated, 
wonderful and necessary, and they argued that 
they were observing the evolution of a new 





form of creature, which presently would ac- 
quire organic life and a will of its own, and 
that then, out of its vast power and efficiency, 
it would subdue and enslave its human rivals, 
and possess the earth. 

No one can read about the work of machin- 
ery in this present war without feeling that, 
could the Erewhonians have looked over their 
inclosing mountains and seen it, they would 
have commended themselves for their timely 
intelligence and foresight. They would have 
seen submarines destroying cruisers, cruisers 
destroying merchant ships, battleships destroy- 
ing one another, Zeppelins dropping bombs on 
cities, machine guns mowing down men like so 
much wheat, forty-two-centimetre guns crush- 
ing the concrete and steel of impregnable forts ; 
and in all these operations men being killed, 
killed, killed, by the hundred, by the thou- 
sand, by the hundred thousand. 

We are not citizens of Erewhon, and we 
shall never destroy our machines, but we must 
realize, if we can, what they have done and 
are doing to us and to life. It is not only the 
appalling destructiveness of the war machines 
that compels netice, but the patent fact that ma- 
chines have changed the world, and are chang- 
ing it more and more every day. That the 
conditions of life and the relations of men are 
so different from what they were even a gen- 
eration ago is owing first of all to machinery. 
In some respects the conditions are better, 
in other respects worse; but the vast changes 
—the shifting of populations, the decay of this 
old occupation and the growth of that new 
one—have brought vast problems of readjust- 
ment that are in the turbulent, anxious course 
of settlement. Now when anyone thinks of 
armies, labor unions, factories, bombs, the 
immense increase of industrial organization 
with the contrasting decay of the domestic 
industries, and of telephones, typewriters, 
automobiles and electric light and traction, it 
seems as if all our troubles, all our worries 
were owing to machines. 

They are not, but it.is true that our world 
has swallowed a very large and hasty meal of 
machinery, and is suffering in consequence 
some severe pains of indigestion. They will 
doubtless be cured after a time, but meanwhile 
this world, although very wonderful, is not in 
all respects so comfortable a place of residence 


as it used to be. . 


THE AMERICAN AMBULANCE AT 
PARIS. 


MONG the many instances in this war of 
the eagerness of noncombatants to relieve 
the suffering of those who have come 

under the harrow, one of the most interesting 
is the American Ambulance in Paris. In 
French the word ambulance means a military 
hospital. The American Ambulance is a 
hospital established by Americans in a French 
government building, and supported by them. 
Already it has four hundred beds, and those 
who are supporting the enterprise hope to 
increase the number to a thousand. Wounded 
soldiers are there receiving the best treatment 
that American medical knowledge and Ameri- 
can surgical and nursing skill can provide. 

There are several things that make this 
hospital different from any other. Thanks to 
its large volunteer clerical force, it is able to 
keep a minutely accurate history of every case, 
and so is compiling what will be an invaluable 
record for the medical profession all over the 
world. The water used for drinking, and also 
that used for bathing wounds, is sterilized by 
means of ultra-violet rays. The ambulances 
are American motor cars, fitted for their new 
service with bodies that Yankee ingenuity 
fashioned from the shipping cases in which 
the cars reached Paris. The transformation 
was so simply. and effectively made that other 
hospitals in France are copying the model. 
The hospital has recently announced the gift 
of fifty more cars from a friend in Maryland. 

Another branch of the service is the auxil- 
iary ‘‘flying hospital’’ provided by the gen- 
erosity of a well-known American woman, 
and attached to King Albert’s army in Bel- 
gium. It has a staff of four surgeons and 
fifteen nurses, and is completely equipped for 
the kind of work that must be done close to 
the firing line. 

Altogether, the American Ambulance is a 
gratifying example of our national capacity 
for rapid and efficient organization. But no 
less characteristic of American philanthropy is 
the fact that almost everyone connected with 
the work is giving his service without pay. 
Besides the doctors and the nurses and 
the clerical force already mentioned, there 
are volunteer orderlies, most of whom are 
drawn from the great body of American 
students in Paris, and a large number of 

















women who make bandages and do other 
things that require no hospital training. 

The hospital is absolutely neutral, and 
receives the sick and the wounded of all na- 
tionalities in exactly the same spirit. In order 
that its neutrality may not be prejudiced, those 
who are managing the enterprise have refused 
the offer of the governments of the allied na- 
tions to pay so much a day toward the expense 
of caring for each soldier. The institution is 
to be maintained wholly by American contri- 


butions. 
& & 
CURRENT:> EVENTS 


HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 

WAYS.— On November 30th, a board of 
arbitration, appointed under the Newlands 
act, met at Chicago to hear the case of the 
locomotive engineers of ninety-eight Western 
railways, who desire new conditions of employ- 
ment that will lead to a substantial increase 
in their pay. Judge Jeter C. Pritchard is 
chairman of the board. 

g 

STRIKE BOARD FOR COLORADO.— 

On November 29th, President Wilson ap- 
pointed a commission of three men to settle 
future differences between the coal operators 
and miners in Colorado. The members are 
Seth Low, ex-mayor of New York and presi- 
dent of the Civic Federation, Charles W. Mills, 
who is a mine operator of Pennsylvania, and 
Patrick Gilday, who is an official of the Miners’ 
Union. The Colorado operators have refused 
to agree to the plan of settlement under 
which this commission is appointed; but the 
President believes that such a board should 
exist, so that if another crisis arises there shall 
be a means of-conciliation to which both sides 
can tur: if they are willing to do so. 

& 


HE GUNMEN AGAIN.—New York is 

agitated by a murder that recalls the famous 
Rosenthal murder of 1912. Barnet Baff, a 
market man, was shot and killed in the West 
Washington Market on the evening of Novem- 
ber 24th. The murderers escaped in an auto- 
mobile. There seems to be no doubt that 
professional assassins or ‘‘gunmen’’ com- 
mitted the murder. Mr. Baff’s son believes 
that they were hired by other market men and 
poultry buyers whose business methods Mr. 
Baff had openly and successfully opposed. 

& 


TANDARD OIL IN PERU.—Through a 

subsidiary company, the Imperial Oil Com- 
pany, Limited, of Canada, the Standard Oil 
Company has bought a number of productive 
oil fields in Peru. These were among the 
properties that Lord Cowdray’s company made 
an unsuccessful effort to control. 

& 


EOPENING THE EXCHANGES.—The 
New York Stock Exchange, which had 
been closed since the outbreak of the war, was 
reopened on November 28th. Only dealings 
in bonds were permitted at first, and those 
must be cash transactions. 
& 
MERICAN NEU TRALITY.—The United 
States and the leading nations of South 
America are considering how to undertake ne- 
gotiations with the warring powers to exclude 
all belligerent warships from American waters. 
——lIt is reported from Washington that Pres- 
ident Wilson has caused our diplomats in 
Europe to convey to the belligerent nations 
his hope that they will forbid their airmen to 
drop bombs on noncombatants or on buildings 
that are not being used for purposes of war. 
& 
ARLIAMENT.—On November 28th, Par- 
liament adjourned until after the Christmas 
holidays. Mr. Lloyd - George, Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, told the House before it ad- | 

journed that the war loan of $1,750,000,000_ 

had been oversubscribed. That is said to be the | 

largest single loan in the history of the world. | 
® 


EXICO.— Confusion still reigns in the | 


affairs of Mexico. The capital city, as The 
Companion said last week, fell into the hands 
of Zapata after Generals Obregon and Blanco 
evacuated it, and Zapata surprised everyone 
by maintaining pretty good order there. On 
December ist, General Villa entered the sub- 
urbs of the city, where he awaited the arrival 
of the provisional president, Gutierrez. Car- 
ranza and Obregon make their headquarters 
at Vera Cruz, where they declare that they 
are planning a campaign against General 
Villa. It was reported on good authority that 
the army of the convention, as Villa’s troops 
are called, had defeated a Carranza army under 
General Gonzales at Pachuca on November 
29th. The same day Washington heard that 
General Caballero was ready to surrender 
Tampico to the army of the convention. Gen- 
eral Villa has announced that he has no ambi- 
tion to be president of the republic. 
& 
ECENT DEATH.—At Washington, D.C., 
December ist, Rear Admiral Alfred T. 
Mahan, U. S. N., retired, aged 74. 








THE EUROPEAN WAR 


The fighting in Poland usurped most of our 
attention during the week that ended Decem- 
ber 2d. The Russian victory that Petrograd 
claimed as early as November 25th, turned out 
to be the repulse of a German army that was 
advancing from the frontier between Kalish 
and Czestochowa to support the powerful attack 
that had begun to move up the Vistula from 
Thorn. Deprived of that support, and faced 
by a Russian army reinforced until it had a 
decided superiority in numbers, the German 
advance was checked between Lodz and 
Lowicz, and a desperate battle began. The 
Russian army was constantly endeavoring to 
turn the left flank of the German army with its 
cavalry and to pierce the centre by infantry 
attack. More than once the German army— 
which General von Mackensen is now said to 
command—was in a precarious position, but 
when this record closed it had apparently 
fought its way with great determination out 
of danger, and was in a position to extend its 
lines to meet the German army of the centre 
on the river Warthe when reinforcements from 
Germany should reach it. Berlin reported 
that von Mackensen had taken a number of 
Russian prisoners in the course of the fighting. 

There is snow in Poland, and all military 
operations are slow in consequence. The 
Russian armies of the south are at Pilica, 
Bochnia, and Neusandee, in some places not 





FIRING FROM THE TRENCHES. 


more than twenty-five miles from Cracow, but 
they have not yet made any determined attempt 
to take the city. They probably will not so 
long as the situation round Lodz calls for 
so many soldiers. In East Prussia the Rus- 
sians are intrenched well within the frontier, 
but they made no further gains during the 
week. The Kaiser was officially declared to be 
with the army in Poland. On November 28th, 
the promotion of General von Hindenberg to 
be a field marshal was announced. 

On the western front there have been no 
movements of wide importance, although the 
armies are in touch along the whole line, and 
fighting at detached points is constant. In the 
neighborhood of Arras the fighting is especially 
stubborn. The hostile trenches are often within 
a hundred yards of each other, and the sol- 
diers have taken to digging tunnels toward the 
enemy’s lines and exploding mines when they 
have carried the subterranean galleries nearly 
or quite to the opposite trenches. Along the 
line in France the big guns roar occasionally, 
and the riflemen pot at one another from the 
trenches; but the Germans are making their 
big effort in the east, and the allies are appar- 
ently not ready to take the offensive. 

During the week another British army was 
transported to France; it is not known just 
how many soldiers were brought over; 300,000 
is the number usually mentioned. The addi- 
tion of this force may encourage the allies to 
undertake an offensive movement. King George 
of England went to France 
at the same time, and 
visited the general head- 
quarters at the front. 

Field Marshal von der 
Goltz, the military gov- 
ernor of Belgium, has been 
relieved, and dispatched to 
Turkey as military adviser 
to the Sultan. It was 
reported from Rotterdam 
on November 30th that 
Germany had imposed a 
war tax of $7,000,000 a month on Belgium, 
and a war indemnity of $75,000,000 besides. 
Confirmation from Berlin was lacking. 

A Turkish force is reported thirty miles east 
of Suez. There is no trustworthy news from 
the operations there or in Armenia. 

England has lost another battleship. The 
Bulwark, a 15,000-ton man-of-war, blew up 
on November 26th, as it lay at anchor at 
Sheerness, the naval base in the Thames estu- 
ary. It is not clear whether the disaster was 
caused by a German submarine or by an acci- 
dental explosion in the magazine. Almost all 
the ship’s crew of more than seven hundred 
men were lost. Two British merchant ships 
were sunk by submarines off Havre, showing 
that the daring Germans are able to carry 
on the work of destruction at least 150 miles 
from their nearest naval base. 

A report came from Petrograd that two 
German warships, the battleship Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse and the cruiser Hertha, 
had been destroyed by mines in the Baltic. 
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Leather Writing Pad 


THs ey ey grained Leather Writing Pad 
measures but 6x8 inches when closed. It is 
fitted with a pad of fine linen stationery, which 
can be easily replenished when used. The inside 
surface of the cover has a pocket for envelopes, 
another pocket containing a book for stamps and 
a perpetual calendar, and a fourth pocket contain- 
ing an address book. The Pad is also fitted with a 
—— for pencil or fountain pen, and a leather flap 
— snap button. A — complete, convenient, 
t corr nce equipment. 

"es en to Companion eubeoribers only for one new 
solicited subscription and 15c. extra; or sold for $1.00. 
In either case we will Deliver Free anywhere in U. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Many people are brought up to believe that 
coffee is a necessity of life, and the strong hold 
that the drug, caffeine, in coffee has on the system 
makes it hard to loosen its grip even when one 
realizes its injurious effects. 

A lady writes: “I had used coffee for years; it 
seemed one of the necessities of life. A few 
months ago ny health, which had been slowly 
failing, became more impaired, and I knew that 
unless relief came from some source I would soon 
be a physical wreck. 

“I was weak and nervous, had sick headaches, 
no ambition, and felt tired of life. My husband 
was also losing his health. He was troubled so 
much with indigestion that at times he could eat | 
only a few mouthfuls. 

“Finally we saw Postum advertised and bought 
a package. I followed directions for making care- 
fully, and added cream, which turned it to the 
loveliest rich-looking and tasting drink I ever saw 
served at any table, and we have used Postum 
ever since. 

“I gained five pounds in weight in as many 
weeks, and now feel well and strong in every 
respect. My headaches have gone, and I am a} 
new woman. My husband’s indigestion has left 
him, and he can now eat anything.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,”’ in packages. 

Postum comes in two forms: 





Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 15¢ and 
2c packages. 
Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. A tea- 


spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. 30c and 50c tins. 
The cost per cup of both kinds is about the same. 
“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. 
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Price $425. Write Now 
BEFORE YOU TURN THIS PAGE 
The most wonderful offer ever made 
to readers of this paper. A Big Advertising 
Plan which you can benefit by if you send 
in at once. Don’t = aminuteslip. Send for 
details alle today. Rig! ht Now! Write your name 

inly. fi urry for it means money to you. 
Sains How to Make $100 to $400 
Every Month and Be Your OWN BOSS 
It’s easy and we will show you how. You can 
become an expert automobile man in a short 
time. No need toleave home. Our students 


are coining money and you can too if you act 
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You 1 Get a ear | Jaa and the Reuey 


C, A. Coey, the world’s Premier Autoist and 

winner of many world’s records, builds this machine 

and makes you this offer. It’s no get rich quick scheme 

—so don’t delay writing today. It’s the most im- 
thing you can do today — j oak f 


Cc. A. COEY’S SCHOOL OF MOTORING 


1205 COEY BLDG., 2010-12 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Bobbie’s Easy Guess. 


" Guess what's coming, Bobbie. 


Something you like best." 


And Bobbie, he says, "Ho! 1 guess | know what that is—it’s 


JELL-O 


Of course it is. 


We wonder whether mothers generally understand 
how much their children love Jell-O and whether they 
know that it is as pure and wholesome as it is delicious. 


Let us hope they do. 


Jell-O is put up in seven pure fruit flavors, and 
each makes a variety of exquisite desserts by the mere 


addition of boiling water. 


The price is 10 cents, same as ever, regardless of 


war prices, at all grocers’. 


The new Jell-O book is a real Kewpie Book, 
with pictures of Kewpies by Rose O’Neill herself. 
If you desire one and will write and ask us for it 


we will send it to you free. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can 
The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. 
Be sure you get JELL-O and not something else. 
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CHe MIRACLE 


ByMary:-Elizabeth-Rodhouse 
Hecho Ei oe op o EH eo Gp o EM op eo hy 
OUCHED by the mighty Merlin of the night, 
The snowflakes fall, 
All silently, 
And cast upon the town a spell of white, 
Changing it to a mystic Camelot, 
And us to Galahads who seek the Grail. 
It may be we shall find its sacred glow 
Beating rose-red, heart-crimson, on the snow 
Where lies the road before us, dim, entranced, 
White-arched as if by wings of cherubim. 


Earth breathes of peace, and unclean thoughts 
may not 

Endure the vision and live. The stars’ calm fire 

Eternal blazes on. 

Perhaps the Christ Child walks abroad to-night, 

The Holy One amid His snows, 

And we shall meet Him if our hearts desire. 


Who knows? 
*® © 


KNOWING THE RIGHT. 


‘‘TT’s hard enough to do right when 

| we know what the right is,’’ said 

Jack Graham to his rector, ‘‘but it 

seems to me the thing is needlessly com- 

plicated when it is so difficult to find out what 

the right is. Why doesn’t God give some sign 

to show men what He would have them do? 

I see all kinds of opinions in the world of 

what men think God wants. One religious 

leader says God wants this, and another says 

He wants something else. Sincere but utterly 

opposed opinions are in conflict all about us. 
Why doesn’t God say which is right?’’ 

Doctor Brown had listened attentively to his 
young friend. ‘‘Well,’’ said he, ‘‘suppose 
God did tell, suppose He told it clearly and 
unmistakably? Suppose when we left our 
houses, step by step the trail should be marked 
for us miraculously where God would have us 
go, something as boys follow the trail in hare 
and hounds? What would the result be? 
Why, about all the devout life would demand 
would be the use of our physical eyes! Reli- 
gion, instead of taxing every spiritual power 
that a human being possesses, would consist in 
looking for a piece of paper. Every element 
of risk and speculation would be gone. We 
shouldn’t be called on to use our intelligence. 
Religious living would turn us all into mechan- 
ical machines. Every element of the heroic 
would be eliminated from men’s lives. We 
should be better off with no religion at all if 
that were the effect religion were to have upon 
the race!’’ 

‘*Of course,’’ returned Jack, ‘‘such detailed 
instructions would destroy human initiative. 
But without such detail, why can’t God make 
clear the main essentials of righteousness ?’’ 

‘*That is exactly what He has done,’’ re- 
turned the doctor. ‘‘God has told every age. 
He told Abraham the truth for his time. He 
told’ David the higher truth for his time. 
He told Isaiah the still greater truth for his 
time. Through His Son He gave the funda- 
mental truths that each age must interpret 
and apply to its own time, the truths that are 
the lasting principles for all time and for 
eternity. In academic discussion men may 
differ in their interpretations of them, but 
practically, any man who wants to know can 
find what God’s will is for his life. You, 
Jack Graham, are never seriously confused as 
to what is right or wrong; you know—or if 
you don’t, you can find out if you will.’’ 

Jack’s mouth slowly curved into a smile. 

‘*T guess that’s right,’’ he agreed. 

* © 


A PROBLEM IN NEIGHBORING. 


LICIA turned from the window, her 
eyes dancing. ‘‘Mrs. Frank Finney 
is just about to open the gate. She 


has a dish in her hands. I think,’ the 
laughter in her eyes bubbled over into her voice, 
“I think, Aunt Nancy, it contains lobster salad. 
I saw her buying a lobster this morning, and I 
catch a gleam of lettuce under the napkin.” 

Aunt Nancy put down her work in distress. 

“My soul, and I never touch lobster, nor you, 
either! I had to throw away that she brought 
over a couple of weeks ago.” 

“But you know,” Alicia hinted wickedly, “you 
told her it looked so delicious. And you thanked 
her for it so—so touchingly, Aunt Nancy! No 
wonder she’s bringing you more when it gave 
you such pleasure!” 

Aunt Nancy turned with the air of one goaded 
to desperation. ‘Nancy Alicia Dudley, you scat! 
If I have to face this thing out I don’t want any 
spectators.” And Nancy Alicia, her eyes dancing 
more than ever, obeyed. 

Half an hour later she returned and meekly 
asked permission to enter. Aunt Nancy gave it 
cheerfully. There was no lobster salad in sight: 
and Alicia had taken the pantry on her way. 

“Do you mind telling me,” she inquired respect- 
fully, ‘where it is?” 

Aunt Nancy scorned subterfuge. “At Mrs. 
Frank Finney’s, [ suppose,’’ she said, calmly. 

“Aunt Nancy! What did you do? How did it 
happen? Wasn’t it lobster salad, really? Was 
she taking it to some one else?” Alicia was 
plainly excited. 

“It was lobster salad,” Aunt Nancy replied, 
“and she brought it to me. I told her the truth.” 

There was a thrilling silence. 

“The—truth?” Alicia inquired. 

“IT did. I told her I couldn’t abide lobster, nor 
my niece, either. I told her we had to throw 
away the other, being afraid she’d discover it if 





we gave it away. I told her it had been on my 
conscience ever since—not only because it was a 
lie, but because I hated to see good food wasted. 
So I begged her to take it to some one else.” 

“What did she say?” asked Alicia. 

“And I told her,’”’ Aunt Nancy pursued, “‘if ever 
she could send me a mite of her angel cake when 
she was making any, I’d be real pleased, because 
I never can make any to equal hers. And then 
she confessed that none of them care much for 
jellies (I sent her some mint, you know), but that 
Mr. Finney had been longing for some of my 
raised doughnuts. So I’m going to send him some 
to-morrow. We had the nicest talk we ever had 
in our lives.” 

“Efficiency in neighborliness,” Alicia mur- 
mured. “Aunt Nancy, yeu’re great! May J carry 
over the doughnuts ?” 

® & 


STRANGE SOUNDS IN THE AIR. 


T is a hot and tranquil summer afternoon on the 
| Belgian coast in time of peace. Strolling along 

the shore, you are startled by a muffled detona- 
tion that seems to come from somewhere far out at 
sea. Can it be thunder? There is not a cloud in 
the sky, and you remember that thunder is rarely 
audible at a greater distance than fifteen miles. 
A man-of-war at target practice, perhaps—far in 
the offing. At this point your Belgian friend 
explains. It was the mistpoeffer, he says, and a 
sign that the weather will continue fair. 


But what is the mistpoeffer? If you can answer 
that question, you can also explain the mysterious 
arisal guns of India (Barisal is the name of a 
town in the Ganges delta), which have puzzled 
scientific men for half a century; you can explain 
also the ones rumblings that, in certain parts 
of Italy, seem to come from nowhere in particular, 
and are known to the peasantry under forty or 
more local names; the desert sound of the Austra- 
lian wilderness ; the water guns of Lough Neagh, in 
Ireland; and the aérial detonations that occasion- 
ally startle Californians during the warm season. 
For example, in September, 1896, to quote the 
Santa Rosa R ‘ican, ‘‘a tremendous explosion, 
resumably in the air, occurred near Cazadero. 
t was heard by the dwellers of the mountain 
region over an area of nine hundred square 
miles.” All noises of this kind resembling thun- 
der, but not traceable to that or any other 
known agency, are now Pe called, in scien- 
tific literature, brontidi, a name first used by 
Prof. Tito Alippi, who has made a special study of 
these phenomena in Italy. The “Moodus noises,” 
familiar to old residents of Moodus and East 
Haddam, Connecticut, are probably kindred phe- 
nomena, although they seem to be somewhat more 
peony | associated with subterranean earth- 
shocks than are typical brontidi; and the same 
may be said of the gouffre of Haiti, which—at least 
in some cases—is easily recognized as of subter- 
ranean origin. : 
Although systematic investigations of brontidi 
are of recent date, occurrences of the phenomena 
have been recorded from early times. Lord Bacon 
mentions ‘an extraordinary noise in the sky when 
there is no thunder,” and similar sounds were 
known to Humboldt and Boussingault. Captain 
— a pioneer explorer of Australia, wrote in 


“About 3 p.m. of February 7th ony the Aus- 
tralian summer) Mr. Hume and I were occupied 
tracing the chart upon the ground. The day had 
been remarkably fine; there was not a cloud in 
the heavens, nor a breath of air to be felt. On a 
sudden we heard what seemed to be the report of 
a gun fired at the distance of between five and six 
miles. It was not the hollow sound of an earthly 
explosion, or the sharp oe noise of falling 
timber, but in every way resembled the discharge 
of a heavy piece of ordnance. No one was ceytain 
whence the sound proceeded. Both Mr. Hume 
and myself thought it came from the northwest. 
I sent one of the men up a tree, but he could 
observe nothing unusual. The country round him 
appeared eqs ly flat on all sides, and thickly 
wooded. Whatever occasioned the report, it made 
a strong impression on allof us; and to this day 
such a sound in such a situation is a matter of 
mystery to me.” 

ience has not fully solved the —_ of bron- 
tidi, but it can hardly be doubted that the origin 
of these sounds is really subterranean. From a 
focus far underground, the jar of settling rocks 
sends vibrations to the surface ; not at one spot, but 
over a wide area. Then, if the overlying air is calm 
and homogeneous, it, also, is set in vibration; and 
if the vibrations are of the right period to be audi- 
ble, the result is a booming sound of altogether 
indefinite location—it is simply ‘‘in the air.’’ 


® © 


“DADDY HILL.” 


IR Rowland Hill—later Viscount Hill and the 
S commander in chief of the British army—was 

not only a distinguished officer, but so lovable 
aman that he was kindly remembered wherever 
he went. His name was rarely mentioned without 
some anecdote of his thoughtful consideration. 
In “Wellington’s Army,” Mr. C. W. C. Oman tells 
some of these stories. A wounded officer from 
Albuera, who was dragging himself painfully back 
to Lisbon, reported to Hill as he passed his head- 
quarters. “Next morning,’ he wrote, “the gen- 
eral himself attended me out on the road, to give 
me at parting a basket with tea, sugar, bread, 
butter, and a large venison pasty.” 


A grateful sergeant, who bore a letter to Hill in 
1813, remembers how he expected nothing but a 
nod and an answer from such a great man, and 
was surprised to find that the general ordered his 
servant to gee the messenger a supper, arranged 
for his billet that night, and next morning had his 
haversack stuffed with bread and meat, presented 
him with a dollar, and advised him where to sleep 
on his return nw He would give an ex- 
hausted private a drink from the can that had 
just been brought for his personal use, or find 
lime to bestow a piece of friendly advice on an 
unknown subaltern. 

This simple, pious, considerate old officer, 
whose later portraits show a decided resemblance 
to Mr. Pickwick, was known everywhere among 
the rank and file as “Daddy Hill.” The founda- 
tion of all his popularity with the troops was his 
sterling worth and heroic spirit, but his popularity 
was strengthened and increased as soon as he 
was poreenasy known. 

Wellington liked him as a subordinate, because 
of his extraordinary punctuality in obedience, 
and the entire absence in him of that restless per- 
sonal ambition which makes many able men think 
more of opportunities for distinguishing them- 
selves than of the exact performance of the orders 

ven them. Wherever Hill was, it was certain 
that nothing would be risked and nothing would 
be forgotten. His beautiful combination of intel- 
ligence and executive power more than once 
brought relief to his chief’s mind in a critical 
moment. When trusted with a command in which 
he was allowed to take the offensive on his own 
account, he displayed not only a power of organ- 
izing but a fierce, driving energy that none of 
Wel ington’s more eager and restless subordinates 
could have surpassed. 

A blow of the most creditable swiftness and 





daring was the storming of the forts of Almaraz, 
when Hill, with a light force, plunged right into 
the middle of the French cantonments, and broke 
the all-important bridge by which Soult and Mar- 
mont were wont to coéperate. The forts were 
stormed; the bridge pen me and 
Hill was off, and out of reach, before the neigh- 
boring French divisions were half concentrated. 


F7@ HOME-COMING 
BPA By-Abbie-Craig 


XILED from her pastures for a weary space; 
Upstreet, downstreet, searching, velvet-eyed 
For the high head of Blue Bell or little Crescent 
Face: 
Homesick for home ways and home meadows 
wide. 
Then they kindly counseled, “‘Let her die at home. 
Stroke her nose and send her back. The little 
mare shall go 
Where wide gate and lush grass and tree and 
broken loam ; 
Call from the still fields to ways she used to 
know.” 


Up she came the long road, pricking sudden ears; 
Blood stirred and sprang high down her sluggish 
veins ; 
Underneath her white coat quivers leaped like 
fears ; 
Sharp she drew, with quickened step, on the 
guiding reins. 
Wasn’t that the worm fence, trumpet -creeper 
vined? 
Wasn’t that the wild, sweet autumn haze of old, 
That purpled all the ‘sad sky, bending soft and 
kind, 
When Twinkle Hoof and Crescent Face and Blue 
Bell were sold? 


Silence from the old fields. Where was Crescent 
Face 
That there came no low call from the stable 
door? 
Silence! But the glad, sweet stillness of a place 
Holding youth to give it back to age once more. 
Whinny at the hilltop, nicker at the slope ; 
Quick pace, swift pace, ringing on the same, 
Till the canter broke into a long, glad lope— 
For lo! It was the home road, the home road 


she came. 
& 


JOHN’S BARGAIN. 


**] SEE you have one of those cake pans that 
| Bargun’s ten cent store sold last week at 
their special sale,’ said Mrs. White, as she 
was Visiting in Mrs. Brown’s kitchen one morning. 


“Yes. Isn’t that good value for ten cents?” 
replied Mrs. Brown, holding the pan up proudly. 

“Indeed it is,’ said Mrs. White, taking the pan 
in her hands. “I wanted one, but the good ones 
were all gone before I could be waited on. How 
a” ty manage it?” 

“Oh, IL sent John,” smiled Mrs. Brown. “I was 
busy and couldn’t go that morning, and you know 
John passes there each morning about eight 
o’clock, when the store opens. So I asked him if 
he wouldn’t stop and get me a pan, and he said 
he would.” 

“1 should think you would be afraid to trust 
him to buy one. Some of them were quite badly | 
damaged, you know,” said Mrs. White. 

“Oh, John is careful,’’ Mrs. Brown assured her. 
‘‘He always gets the best of everything. The one 
he got me is absolutely perfect as far as I can 


e. 

“Well, isn’t that wonderful! I didn’t see a per- 
fect one in the store. But didn’t your husband 
object to carrying the pan home? Mine would, 
and they never deliver anything sold at the spe- 
cial sales.” 

“They delivered this,” said Mrs. Brown. “John 
is well known and the stores are anxious to 
accommodate him. Then he has a way of getting 
things done.” 

“1 shall certainly send Robert to Bargun’s th 
next time they have a special sale,” said Mrs. 
White. “Why, this pan oo as good as the ones 
they sell for a quarter at Jones’s hardware store, 
next door to Bargun’s.” 

“Yes, it is exactly the same,” said Mrs. Brown, 
triumphantly. “I thought it was, but I wanted to 
make sure; so I went into the hardware store the 
other day and asked to see their pans. They 
showed me one for a quarter that is exactly like 
mine. I told the man I had got a pan | like 
it for ten cents, and then he made-the funniest 
mistake—he said he had sold John one only a few 
days ago. Wasn’t that queer?” 

“It certainly was,” said Mrs. White. 


*® © 


A BRAVE FRENCH GIRL. 


Te interesting story of a young girl’s 
devotion to duty has come to us from the 
east of France. Berthe Lévy, aged twenty- 
two, is an employee in the post office of the French 
town of Briey, which is situated just over the 
border from German Lorraine. 


The people of ny like. those of other French 
towns, were goin ong pleeidiy in their usual 
way all July, and if Mademoiselle Lévy noticed 
the news of the murder of the Austrian grand 
duke and the declaration of war on Servia by 
Austria on the posters of the news stands, it prob- 
ably impressed her no more than it impressed 
oy 8 young girlin America. It was only when 
the German troops poured forth from Metz that 
Briey awoke to its danger. 

On August 3d, the news came that German 
troops, marching on from Metz, had been seen in 
the neighborhood. The postmaster of Briey had 
received his instructions. At the first approach of 
the enemy, he was to send by motor to the town 
of Verdun, a military post, all the in the 
Briey post office. It was a task that required 
a honesty, and reliability, as well as ready 


wit. 

Monsieur the postmaster sent for Berthe Lévy 
told her what was required of her, and asked if 
she would go. 

Mya monsieur,” was her answer; and 
when he asked her if she were afraid, she looked 
at him bravely. 

“Afraid, monsieur,” she asked, “when I go for 
my country?” 

e entered the motor with thousands of frances in 
her charge, reached Verdun safely, delivered the 
money and securities, and received the receipts. 
The military authorities, realizing the increasing 
danger, urged her not to return. Germans 
were everywhere; no French person would be 
permitted to pass their lines unmolested, and the 
a gumea must reconcile himself to do double 


work. 

But.the young girl shook her head. 

i A chief needs my services, sirs,’”’ she said. 
“He is counting on my return, and nothing else 
concerns me.” 

She had not proceeded many kilometres before 





she realized the authorities had been right. No 
motor could pass unchallenged. Since she must 
lose it, then, in any case, she alighted, and, aban- 
doning her car, took to a near-by wood. Here 
she lay concealed all om, and, under cover of 
night, set out on foot. anaging to evade the 
German patrols, she reached her office at Briey, 
and gave to her chief the receipts for the money 
and securities deposited in safety at Verdun. She 
then went Ce | back to the work in the office 
for which she had known herself to be needed. 


* © 


THE FIRST SEWING MACHINE. 


F any reader of The Companion were asked 
| who made the first sewing machine, he would 

answer at once, Elias Howe, in 1845. Histories 
agree onthat. But there were practical, working 
sewing machines at least fifteen years before 
Howe conceived the idea of helping his hard- 
working wife to lighten one of her burdens. 


As early as 1790 there was a rude machine used 
by shoemakers for sewing the leather for boots 
and shoes. That was the first step in the progress 
of mechanical sewing, but the machin 
crude to be used on anything finer than leather. 

The first really practical sewing machine was 
made by a poor tailor, Barthél- 
emy Thimmonier, of St. Eti- 
enne, France, in 1830. In Thim- 
monier’s apparatus the needle 
was hooked at the end, and 
descending through the cloth, 
it brought up with it a loop of 
thread that it carried through 
the previously made loop, and 
thus formed a chain on the 
waper surface of the fabric. 
Although the machine was 
made of wood, and very 
clumsy, it appeared at an op- 
portune time, for there was 
a great demand just then for 
thousands of extra army gar- 
ments that could not be sup- 
plied through the regular 
sources. AS manyas eighty machines were made 
and used for the government. But the occasion 
that made the invention successful was also the 
means of its downfall; for shortly afterward an 
ignorant and furious mob wrecked the establish- 
—_ and nearly murdered the unfortunate in- 
ventor. 

Thimmonier, however, was not discouraged. 
He went to Paris, traveling the entire distance 
on foot, without a penny in his pocket. In that 
city he had the good fortune to interest a firm in 
his invention, and preparations were made to 
begin manufacturing the machines. But scarcely 
was the enterprise started when the Revolution 
of 1848 turned the country upside down, and 
blasted the prospects of the resolute inventor. 
Still he hoped to get recognition in the Great 
Exhibition at London in 1851; but here his machine 
failed absolutely to attract any attention, so, down- 
hearted and discouraged, he journeyed sadly back 
to St. Etienne, and died there in 1857. Elias Howe 
was more fortunate; his machine, too, was more 
ingeniously made and did better work; but there 
is no doubt that Thimmonier, the r French 
tailor, deserves the credit of making the first 
practical sewing machine. 


* © 


FAMINE FOOD. 
[' a letter by Henry Labouchére, which is quoted 

















by Mr. A. L. Thorold in his life of the distin- 

guished journalist, he describes, not without a 
characteristic touch of humor, the extremes to 
which the inhabitants of Paris were driven during 
the siege of 1870. 


1 went to see what was going on in the house of 
a friend of mine in the Avenue de I|’Imperatrice, 
who has left Paris. The servant who was in 
charge told me they had not been able to obtain 
bread for three days, and that the last time he 
had presented his ticket, he had been given about 
half an inch of cheese. 

‘How do you live, then?” I asked. 

After — mysteriously round to see that no 
one was watching us, he took me down into the 
cellar and pointed to some meat in a barrel. “It 
is half a horse,” he said, in the tone of a man who 
is showing some one the corpse of his murdered 
victim. “A neighboring coachman killed him, 
and we salted him down and divided him.”” Then 
he opened a closet in which sat a huge cat. ‘I 
am fattening her up for Christmas; we mean to 
serve her up surrounded with mice-like sausages.” 

On January 6th, Labouchére notes: “Yesterday, 
I had a slice of Pollux for dinner. Castor and his 
brother Pollux are two elephants that have been 
killed. The meat was tough, coarse, and oily, and 
I do not recommend English families to eat’ ele- 
phant when they can get beef or mutton. Many 
of the restaurants are closed for lack offuel. They 
use lamps, but even French cooks when they are 
called upon to cook an elephant with a spirit lamp, 
find the thing almost beyond their ingenuity. 
Castor’s and Pollux’s trunks sold for forty-five 
francs a pound; the other parts of the interesting 
twins fetched about ten francs a pound.” 

Not all the strange foods eaten during the siege 
were as unalluring. On the subject of donkey, 
Labouchére says: ‘Donkey is infinitely better 
eating than beef or mutton; indeed, I do not know 
any meat that is better. Let anyone who doubts 
the excellence of cold donkey slay one of these 
weak-minded animals, cook him, and eat him.” 





® © 


THE REASON. 


R. Harold Begbie quotes in ‘“‘The Happy 
M Irish,” an amusing story that he got from 
the doctor of a little town that he visited 

in the course of his tour of Lreland: 


I was rung up pretty late one night by a peasant 
from an outly ng be fifteen miles away. It 
was in the Re efore [hadacar. The wind was 
blowing horribly, the rain was sweeping against 
the house, and it was deadly cold. The peasant 
asked me rather shamefacedly if I would come 
and see his mother. I invited him to come in. 
“Patrick,”’ I said to him, “your mother is a very 
old woman.” 

“T know that, doctor,” he admitted. 

“She’s over eighty, Patrick.” 

“She’s all that, doctor.” 

“And nothing that I could do to-night would be 
of the smallest use to her.” 

“Sure, doctor,” said he, “I know very well it’s 
the truth you are telling me; but me poor mother, 
do you see, would have me come and fetch you 
because she does not want to die a natural death.” 


* ¢ 


PROOF POSITIVE? 


RS. Robinson, says Harper’s Magazine, was 
an extremely careful mother, and had 
repeatedly cautioned her six-year-old 

daughter against handling any object that might 
contain germs. One day the little girl came in 
and said: 

“Mother, I am never going to play with m 
kitten any more, because she has germs on her.” 

“Oh, no,” replied her mother, “there are no 
germs on your kitten.” 

“But, mother,” insisted the child, “I saw one.”’ 
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By ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN. 


A YULETIDE MASQUE. 


CHARACTERS: A Snowflake, the Spirit of 
Mirth, the Spirit of Harvest Home, the 
Spirit of Ancient America, the Spirits of 
Love and Beauty, the Universal Mother. 


(Scene: The forest is represented by groups 
of evergreen trees in pots; here and there are 
leafless branches, in which are one or two 
empty birds’ nests. The floor is covered with 
brown baize or other suitable fabric; the trees 
and floor are sprinkled with bits of cotton and 
diamond dust to suggest snow. For the songs 
and dances appropriate music is played on a 
piano behind the scenes; the songs are written 
to well-known airs. The curtain rises, showing 
Snowflake, a little girl, —the smaller the better, 
—who is dressed in a plain white slip with 
short sleeves; her feet and legs are bare, or 
she may wear white hose and slippers; her 
flowing hair is tied at the top of her head with 
a large bow of white ribbon. She dances in 
and out among the trees, and waves her arms 
to indicate falling snow. ) 


SNOWFLAKE sings: 
(AIR: “Sweet and low.’’) 


Soft and slow, soft and slow, 
Out of the silent skies, 
I come when birds of summer go; 
So shut your million eyes! 
Mine is the kingdom of night and sleep; 
I weave white magic your dreams to keep, 
And I cover you deep, so deep— 
Sleep, my tired ones, sleep, my pretty ones, sleep! 


Hush, be still! hush, be still, 
In the heart of the soundless storm! 

I’ve kissed you close, you may sleep your fill; 
I’ve folded you safe and warm. 

The night is bitter, the night is long; 

The wind is crooning your cradle song; 

I will cover you deep, so deep— 

Sleep, you little ones, sleep, you quiet ones, sleep! 


(Enter the Spirit of Mirth, a boy or girl in a 
clown’s dress, or in any other fantastic cos- 
tume, with sleigh bells on a red, pointed cap. 
He dances a frolicsome dance, at first alone, 
and then with Snowflake. ) 


SPIRIT OF MIRTH sings: 
(Arm: “I’m a shepherd.” German folk song.) 


No, no, no! awake to pleasure! 
Tra-la-la-la-la! tra-la-la-la-la! 
Tread with me a merry measure— 
Tra-la-la! ete. 
Winter joys are now in season ; 
Up, and taste them while you may! 
Off with sleep! away with reason! 
Sing and dance, and laugh and play! 


Over glassy waters gliding— 
Tra-la-la-la-la! tra-la-la-la-la! 

Down the breathless hill slopes sliding— 
Tra-la-la! ete. 

Bells a-jingle, voices ringing, 
Eyes a-sparkle, spirits gay— 

Hark the laughter and the singing! 
Up and follow—sport and play! 


(At the close of the song Mirth turns and 
gayly beckons to the Spirit of Harvest Home, 
a boy in peasant costume of any preferred 
country; he carries a sheaf of grain on his 
back, and on one arm a large basket filled with 
ears of corn, pumpkins, grapes, apples, and so 
forth. He enters slowly, and is seized by 
Mirth, who whirls him in a brief dance. ) 


HARVEST HOME sings: 


(AR: “Come, ye thankful people, come!” Epis- 
copal Hymnal.) 


Here is food for joy and mirth— 
Lo, the goodly fruits of earth! 
These our Mother did prepare 
For the winter solstice bare ; 
To this leafless wood I bring 
Festal cheer and blossoming— 
From the greatest to the least 





All may share the Winter Feast! 
Willing hands have toiled for these ; | 
Fruitful toil is more than ease ; | 
Not to me your thanks be given— 
Praise the sun and rain from heaven! | 
Come, partake of love and cheer! 
Plenty crowns the ripened year ; | 
Friend and stranger, bird and beast, 
Come, and share the Winter Feast! 


(Enter, slowly and with dignity, the Spirit | 
of Ancient America, a tall boy or man in full | 
Indian costume, who carries a long peace pipe 
or calumet. Mirth and Harvest Home glance 
fearfully at him and run off stage. He doesa 
slow, stately dance to a mimic drum beat on 
the piano; then standing motionless, with his 
head and arms upraised, he chants. ) 





SPIRIT OF ANCIENT AMERICA: 

(AIR: “Omaha Tribal Prayer,” from A. C. 
Fletcher’s “Indian Story and Song.’’) 

O ye up above! I stand here forgotten! 

O ye up above! I stand here forgotten! 
(He then lies down under a tree at the back 
of the stage, and Snowflake waves her arms 
gently over him, as if covering him with snow; 
soft music is played. He appears to sleep. 








Enter, dancing, the Spirits of Love and Beauty, 
two young women dressed simply in white, — 
classic draperies preferred, —with flowing hair. 
Love should be fair, and wear a wreath of 
mistletoe, and Beauty should be dark, and 
wear a holly wreath. One sings soprano, the 
other alto or mezzo-soprano. They dance to- 
gether, and then sing.) 


SPIRIT OF BEAUTY: 
(A1R: “Juanita.’’) 

Dreams that are fleetest 

The dreamer finds most fair ; 
Visions the sweetest 

Melt in thinnest air! 
Brief the eyes’ delighting— 

Brief, alas, is Beauty’s reign ; 
Yet those looks inviting— 

Bid them flash again! 


(BoTH) 
Eyes bright, love light, 
Never shall their charm depart— 
Now on this mystic night, 
Bind them to thy heart! 


SPIRIT OF LOVE: 
(Same air.) 


Hark to the wooing 
Of melody divine— 

Strains soul-subduing, 
Joyous like wine! 

3 Dear the lips’ caressing, 

Dearer still the lovers’ vow; 

Grasp the heaven-sent blessing 
If it crown thee now! 


(BoTH) 


Fair dove, fond dove, never shall the fires 
grow cool, 

Lit from the stars above, in sacred groves 
of Yule! 


(Mirth and Harvest Home now reappear, 
followed by the Universal Mother, a tall girl 
or woman clad in long, trailing black robes, 
with a black veil or other head drapery. She 
takes the centre of the stage; Love and Beauty 
kneel at her feet, as if imploring a blessing; 
Harvest Home offers a basket; Mirth dances 
about her as she sings the third stanza; 
Ancient America awakes, sits up, and gazes 
at her as if surprised; Snowflake waves her 
arms in the background. ) 


UNIVERSAL MOTHER: 
(AIR: “Parting and Meeting.’’ Mendelssohn.) 


Thou who hast heard the siren call 

Of these my thoughtless children all 
Canst measure 

The white repose of sleeping earth, 

And pagan grief, with pagan mirth 
And pleasure? 


When youth and feasting spell delight, 

When lips allure, and eyes invite, 
Remember 

The sunny days are quickly gone, 

And blooming May as swift puts on 
December! 


Yet not in vain grave Nature’s prayer; 

Her woodland fanes His way prepare, 
All lonely ; 

When lo! the Child of Light we see, 

The Heavenly Child—our prayers shall be 


His only! 
ALL: 
(AIR: “It came upon the midnight clear.” 
Hymnal.) 


Heart of the year, all-glorious night 
That draws us to His feet! 

Our hearths are altars in His sight, 
Where earth and heaven do meet. 

Come home, ye wandering hearts, come 

home 

From vagrant paths and wild; 

Lay wishing by, in meekness come; 
Pay homage to the Child! 


SE 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


By JESSIE WRIGHT WHITCOMB. 


'HE little boy and the little girl owned a 
tiny evergreen. It stood in a grass plot 
between the sundial, the arbor and the 

pigeon cote. 

The sun warmed it, the rain washed it, the 
soil fed it, and so it grew straight and beautiful 
and green. 

The year that its tip was as high as the 
children could reach, the little girl said to her 
brother, ‘‘I have a fine idea. We will give 
our friends a Christmas tree. We will hang 
presents for them. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the little boy, ‘‘but we must 
plan about it in the house, or the pigeons will 
hear us. They would tell all the others before 
we are ready. ’’ 

‘“‘That is true,’’ said the little girl; ‘‘we 
must surprise them. ’’ 

Christmas morning, when the sun sparkled 
on the snow, the little girl and the little boy 
began to decorate the tree. 

They hung bright-colored boxes of grain and 
lumps of white suet from every branch. With 
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ORAWN BY NANA FRENCH BICKFORD 


SANTA COMES 


Santa comes in many ways: 

In stockings that are hung at night 
Beside the fire’s pleasant light, 

In boxes tied from end to end, 

In letters from a loving friend, 

In funny toys hung round the bed,— 
Nothing there when prayers are said,— 
In things we hide for days and days. 
Santa comes in many ways! 





By EUDORA ADAMS. 


IN MANY WAYS. 


Santa comes in many ways; 

For mother helps him choose the best, 
And father thinks of all the rest. 

But often, when we’ve had our fun 
And all our giving has been done, 

A Santa of another kind 

Brings something that was left behind 
To lengthen out our day of days. 
Santa comes in many ways! 








ears of corn, bunches of wheat heads and rings 
of bread they made the little tree so gay that 
it thrilled through all its branches. They 
tucked away a cabbage, some turnips, more 
corn and a goodly store of nuts under the 
lower branches. On the very top they placed 
a gilded star that shone in the sun. 
It was a splendid little Christmas tree! 
“*Pigeong, pigeons! white and blue! 
Here’s an errand now for you!” 
chanted the children. 
“Tell every squirrel and rabbit and bird, 
Everything feathered and everything furred, 
To come as quick as they can to see 
The finest sort of Christmas tree!” 

Away whirred the pigeons, and soon there | 
was a fluttering of wings, a pitpat of all sorts 
of little quick feet; there was a squeaking and 
chirping and peeping when all the little wild | 
folk began to gather under the evergreen tree. | 





The little boy and girl shouted with laughter 
as they saw the barnyard tribe scramble across 
the snow, under the leadership of the old 
gander. How they all clucked and gabbled 
about the good Christmas corn on the crusty 
snow! How the little wild rabbits liked the 
cabbage and turnips, and how the squirrels 
stuffed their cheeks with nuts! The birds 
pecked the suet and ate the grain, and fluttered 
and sang and twittered round the little boy 
and the little girl. The-children danced and 
clapped their hands; the little evergreen. tree 
glowed and sparkled, and seemed to understand 
their fun. 

The children’s mother smiled from the 
kitchen door, and called out, ‘‘What are you 
little people doing now? Are you having 
another Christmas ?’’ 

‘*Having a Christmas tree for our friends,’’ 
they said. 


PRES rs 
EARLY IN THE MORNING. 


By NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


It was crammed and laden and bent with fruit, 
The tree that bore in a night; 
Rich with treasure from tip to root, 
A very goodly sight. 
Dim in the parlor’s gloom it showed 
When a tiny gleam at the window glowed; 
When over the hills a rooster crowed 
It thrilled through all its height. 


A rubber doll on a distant limb 
Stretched with a sleepy word; 
A little lead soldier answered him, 
And a big stuffed elephant stirred. 
A quiver flickered the pop-corn strings, 
Fluttered the tinsel angel’s wings, 
Tinkled the silver balls and things 
Till all of the company heard. 


A jack-in-the-box with a frisky eye 
Suddenly jumped his lid, 

And a white rag rabbit that hung close by 

Squeaked with fright when he did; 


A dog from London began to bark ; 

The animals in the Noah’s ark 

Struggled and scuffied in the dark, 
Back in the branches hid. 


The large French doll (she was very vain) 
Settled her silk and lace; 

The rocking horse of the tawny mane 
Struck up a gentle pace; 

And hither and thither the boughs among, 

Sampling the goodies, tooth and tongue, 

A mechanical monkey slid and swung 
With agile monkey grace. 


All was still when the children came 
With candle-stars adorning ; 
Somebody heard and hissed a name, 
Whispered a sudden warning. 
Now don’t get curious, dearies, please. 
It’s generally known that things like these 
Only happen to Christmas trees 
Quite early Christmas morning. 
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land, I have collected many customhouse 
experiences. Most of them are very common- 
place, but some have an element of comedy. 
Some years ago my wife and I, and our 
oldest son, who was then a mere lad, were 
landing at the little port of Mersina, on the 
Mediterranean Sea. We were nearing the end of 
a long journey round the world, and we had ac- 
cumulated a good deal of baggage on the way. 
We knew that the Turkish officials were 
very much opposed to the introduction of 
literature into their country, and we had a 
shrewd suspicion that even a Bible or a spelling 
book might be objectionable to them. Without 
my knowledge, my wife had put a Bible and 


ie the course of many journeys by sea and 


a Latin grammar that our son was studying: 


into a bag in which we never carried anything 
except our soiled clothing. 


A Surly Turk. 


HE steamer at Mersina drops anchor at a 

considerable distance from land, and we 

were obliged to go ashore in small boats. 
At the wharf the customhouse official met us; 
he was a surly Turk, who was particularly 
cross and ugly that morning because it was the 
fast of Ramadan, and in accordance with the 
Mohammedan law he had not eaten a morsel 
of food since the moment 
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Q) 
Doce dent of the Worlds Christian-Crdeavor Union 


geography was tabooed because it spoke of 
‘*the union of the waters’’ where the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri join forces, and His Majesty 
the Sultan did not wish his subjects to know 
anything about ‘‘union’’! 

When at last we returned to the railway 
carriage, we noticed that the rug was in the 
rack where it had been placed. Our bags and 
other articles of travel were returned to us, 
and we settled down comfortably in our seats. 
At this point the chief customhouse official 
stepped into the car, and with exaggerated 
politeness presented us with the guidebooks. 
He had evidently come in our absence into 
our compartment, shaken out the rugs, and 
put them back into their places. Then he had 
examined the books at his leisure. 

The Russian government does not so much 
object to having goods cross its borders as to 
having men and 








when daylight enabled 
him to tell a black hair 
from a white one. 

Our trunks and bags 
were at last hoisted from 
the small boat to the 
pier landing, and my wife 
went off with some mis- 
sionary friends to their 
home in the town, half a 
mile away. One of the 
missionaries and I re- 
mained to struggle with 
the official. 

We opened one trunk 
after another, and he 
found nothing that by the 
strictest interpretation of 
the customhouse laws 








women cross 
them. 

Recently, my 
wife and I were 
about te enter 
Russian Poland 
from Germany. 
Our passport was 
new and had been 
properly signed 
by Secretary 
Knox, and viséed 
by the Russian 














characteristic of Russia that it is almost as 
hard to get out of it as it is to get into it. 

On your arrival at any hotel in Russia, your 
passport is immediately taken away from you 
and sent to the official bureau, where it is kept 
until the day you leave the country; and if 
you are a ‘‘suspect,’’? you never see it again, 
and, indeed, are not allowed to return to your 
native land until every suspicion has been 
removed from your fair name and fame. 

I ought to say, however, that all the custom- 
houses of the Russian domains are not so 
irritating as the one I have just described. 


In Viadivostok. 


E landed once in Vladivostok, on the 
shores of Siberia, and could find no 
customhouse official of any kind to 
examine us or our baggage. I wandered up 
and down the wharf for some fifteen minutes, 
looking for any man in uniform who might 
seem to belong to the customs department, but | 
I could find none. At last, thinking that I had | 
done my duty, I stowed my belongings into a 
droshky and drove off to a hotel ; no one asked 
to see our passports or to examine our baggage. 
The next day we left for St. Petersburg. 

To pass many of the customhouses in western 
Europe is a simple affair. The examination 
is slight and perfunctory, and except for the 
delay and the standing for half an hour in 
a erowded and badly ventilated room, is not 

at all troublesome. Some- 








could be held dutiable. 
Then he came to a poor 
little battered bag, and 
told me to open it. 

I replied that I was entirely willing to do 
so, but that there was nothing in it except soiled 
clothes; and my friend said, ‘‘ He is a minister 
of the gospel, and I am a missionary, and you 
need not suppose that we would lie.’’ 

‘*How do I know whether you would lie or 
not?’ replied the official. ‘‘Open that bag!’’ 

I did as I was bid, and behold, under the first 
shirt reposed the Bible and the Latin grammar! 

Alas for our reputations as minister and mis- 
sionary! With that official they were forever 
shattered, although we were both entirely inno- 
cent of crime. No protestations or explanations 
would make that official believe that we were 
not trying to introduce such incendiary litera- 
ture into Turkey. He went through the rest of 
our baggage, and removed every book and leaflet 
and scrap of writing that he could find. None 
of the books could we replave until, some months 
later, we reached Athens. The only one who 
thoroughly enjoyed the capture of the books 
was my small son, who was relieved of the 
study of Latin grammar for two months. 


Confiscated Love Letters. 


OME of our predecessors at the port of 
S Mersina had suffered even more than we. 
That same customhouse official had con- 
fiscated the love letters of a missionary and his 
bride. As the official could not read them, he 
had spread them out on a table of the custom- 
house to await the arrival of some one who 
could translate the terrible plots against the 
Sultan that they undoubtedly contained. 

On a recent visit to Turkey, I found every- 
thing changed. Although it was a time of 
war, we were received at the port of Saloniki 
with the utmost courtesy. A friend who met 
us at the wharf with his kavass, or servant, 
told us that we need not go near the custom- 
house; that we should merely give the keys 
of our baggage to the kavass, who would see 
to everything. In an hour all our possessions 
were at the house of our friend, and we had 
not even set eyes upon a customhouse officer. 

We had another rather amusing experience 
on the borders of European Turkey. We were 
going on a long railway journey from Buda- 
pest, the capital of Hungary; we had passed 
through Belgrade, the chief city of Servia, and 
had come at last to the borders of Turkish 
territory. The train stopped and we got out, 
in order to have our baggage examined. 

Before leaving the train, one of our party, 
thinking that the guidebooks that she had been 
studying could not be of any interest to the 
customhouse officials, rolled them up in a rug 
and threw them into a rack. 

Perhaps she had a lurking suspicion that 
even a guidebook might be found objectionable. 
We had been told that an American textbook on 
chemistry was forbidden in the land of the 
Sultan, because it contained the formula for 
water,—H*0,—which might be interpreted, 
‘‘Hamid II is nothing!’’ and also that a 


ALAS FOR OUR REPUTATIONS AS MINISTER 
AND MISSIONARY 





consul in New York; it 
gave my height and com- 
plexion, the color of my 
eyes and hair, and other 
personal characteristics 
by which I might be 
identified. The passport 
also gave the information 
to whom it might concern 
that I was accompanied 
by ‘‘my wife.’’ A great 








times, however, the official 
magnifies his office, and 


trunks and bags. Doubt- | 
less he often does so in the | 
hope that the traveler will 
bribe him to be lenient. 

I remember that on one 
occasion, in crossing from 
Switzerland to Italy, such 
an official went very thor- 
oughly through the lim- 
ited amount of baggage 
that we had with us. 
After examining closely 
every article that it con- 
tained, he could find noth- 
ing dutiable except a small 
piece of Swiss carving, 
worth thirty cents. 








crowd of passengers was 
thronging the office of the 
passport official, most of 
them muzhiks, with their 
dirty passports that had 
evidently done service for many: years. After 
a while my turn came, and I passed in my 
handsome and formidable document, embel- 
lished with the seal of the United States. The 
official examined it minutely and at consider- 
able length, but he could find nothing wrong 
with it. Accordingly, he allowed me to enter 
Russia through the wicket gate. 

My wife, who was close behind me, pressed 
forward to follow me, but the wicket. gate 
snapped to in front of her. She was in Ger- 
many and I was in Russia, with an impassable 
fence between us. 

I argued with the officer in* my most per- 
suasive English, and he argued back in some- 


MY WIFE WAS IN GERMANY ANDI WAS 
IN RUSSIA, WITH AN IMPASSABLE 
FENCE BETWEEN US. 





He pretended that he 
must levy duty upon it, 
although I doubt whether 
he had any right to do 
so. Probably he thought 


I would cross his palm with a small piece of 


silver, and that nothing more would be said. 
But I did nothing of the sort. Then he could 
not determine what the duty was. At last he 
took it to the scales, weighed it, and charged 
by the ounce, which was a new way, so far as 
my experience goes, of valuing a work of art. | 
The duty, according to his reckoning, amounted 
to eighteen cents. 


A Merited Seizure. 


HAVE often heard it said by travelers 
returning home that the American custom- 
houses are the worst of all, that the exam- 


what indignant Russian, demanding, as I soon | inations are more severe, the officials ruder, and 
found, the name of my companion, which | the ‘‘graft’’ more evident than in any other 
did not appear on the passport. He evi- | | country. My experience, however, has been 
dently suspected that I was introducing into | | different, and I have landed many times at| very good, he began to eat as greedily as 
Russia a female anarchist, who might have | Boston, New York, and San Francisco. 1} 


any number of bombs concealed about her | believe that there are no customhouses where | 


person. 


I pointed out the fact, which the passport | politeness than in America. 


made plain, that I was accompanied by my | 
wife, and that the lady beyond the fence was 
that person, but still he was not satisfied. He. 
had very little knowledge of English, and he 
was unwilling to accept my translation of the 
document; accordingly, he called in another 
official, and then another. They spread out the 
passport and studied it with puzzled expres- 
sions and with skeptical shakes of the head. 


“Mary.”’ 

OR many minutes the suspense continued ; 
at last an ofticial appeared whose knowl- 
edge of English was apparently more ex- 

tensive than that of his companions. He 
confirmed my interpretation of the passport, 
and at last the gate was opened and my wife 
and i found ourselves in the same country once 
more. Meanwhile my passport had been viséed, 
and on the back was written that I was accom- 
panied by my wife ‘‘Mary’’—a name that her 
parents had never given her, but that was 
henceforth her Russian name. Whether I 
should have been allowed to go back to 
Germany, if my wife had not been permitted 
to enter Russia, I do not know, for it is a 


| 





| the traveler is treated with greater fairness or | 
It is not fair to| 
| berate an official for doing his duty. It cer- | 


tainly is his duty to open every article of | 


baggage, and to make full and fair inspection. | 
So long as we keep upon our statute books a) 
tariff law and declare that some articles are) 
dutiable, the customhouse and the inspector | 
are necessary. 

Landing at San Francisco once with a great 
crowd of fellow Americans, we found the offi- 
cials, although greatly overworked, as polite 
and courteous as usual. 
no more careful than was necessary; but that 


it was necessary was shown by the contents of | 


the trunks of one of our fellow passengers. 


This woman, who was very wealthy, had | 
bought rich and costly goods at every port she | 


visited on a journey round the world. 


In the declaration that she made before | 


leaving the steamer, she acknowledged that 


she had in her possession goods to the value of | 


$2,000. Her thirty-three trunks were piled 
upon the customhouse floor. 


him when rich and costly silks and laces were 


delves unnecessarily into | 


The examination was | 


The inspector | 
opened the first two, and found in them dutiable | 
articles to the amount of $8,000; naturally, he | 
suspected that the other thirty-one trunks also | 
contained contraband goods. No one blamed | 


emptied out of the remaining trunks and spread 
round upon the floor of the customhouse shed. 
Later we learned that this woman had been 
fined $10,000, and that her goods were confis- 
cated until she paid double duty on them. 
We all felt that she got only what she deserved. 

An often unrecognized blessing that the 
customhouse confers upon the traveler must 
not be forgotten ; it furnishes an abundant and 
varied topic of conversation for everyone who 
is abroad, who has been abroad, or -who is 
going abroad. The conversation of many 
travelers is colored if not brightened by their 
anticipations and reminiscences of the customs 
of the customhouses. 
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IMPERFECTLY SPARTAN. 


T one time Shelley lived in the lake region, 

A near Southey, the poet. One afternoon 

the younger poet called upon the elder. 

It was at four o’clock; Southey and his wife 

were sitting together at their tea, after an early 
dinner, for it was washing day. 

They offered Shelley a cup of tea, which he 
accepted ; then a plate piled high with tea cakes 
was handed to the illustrious visitor ; of these he 
refused to partake, with signsof strong aversion. 

He was always abstemious in his diet—at 

that period of his life peculiarly so. A thick 
hunk of dry bread might have been welcome; 
a hot tea cakes, heaped up in scandalous 
profusion, well-buttered, blushing with cur- 
'Tants, besprinkled thickly with caraway seeds 
‘and reeking with allspice, shocked him griev- 
ously. It was a display of excessive and 
unmanly luxury that threatened destruction to 
all social order, and would have rendered 
abortive even the divine Plato’s scheme of a 
frugal and perfect republic. 

A poet’s dinner is never a very heavy meal ; 
on a washing day we may readily believe that 
it is as light as his own fancy. So far in the 
day Southey no doubt had fared sparingly. 
He was a hale, healthy, hearty man, breathing 
the keen mountain air and working hard. He 
was hungry, and did not shrink from the tea 
cakes that had been furnished to make up 
for his scanty midday repast. Shelley watched 
his unworthy proceedings, eying him with pain 
| and pity. Southey had not noticed his distress ; 
| but he held his way, clearing the plates of 
buttered currant cakes and buttered seed cakes 
with equal relish. 

‘* Southey, ’’ Shelley suddenly exclaimed, 
for he could no longer contain his boiling 
indignation, ‘‘I am ashamed of you! It is 
awful, horrible, to see such a man as you are 
devouring this nasty stuff!’’ 
| ‘*Nasty stuff, indeed!’’ cried Mrs. Southey. 
‘*How dare you call my tea cakes nasty stuff, 
mer 

Mrs. Southey was charming, but it is credit- 
ably reported that she was also rather sharp. 

‘*Nasty stuff! What right have you, pray, 
Mr. Shelley, to come into my house and to tell 
'me to my face that my tea cakes, which I 
made myself, are nasty, and to blame my hus- 
band for eating them? How in the world can 
they be nasty? I washed my hands well before 
I made them, and I sprinkled them with flour. 
The board and the rolling pin were quite 
clean; they had been well scraped and sprin- 
kled with flour. The flour was taken out of 
the meal tub, which is always kept locked; 
here is the key! There was nothing nasty in 

the ingredients, I am sure; we have a very 
good grocer in Keswick. Do you suppose I 
would put anything nasty in them? What 
right have you to call them nasty? You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, and not Mr. Southey. 
He surely has a right to eat what his wife 
puts before him. Nasty stuff! I like your 
impertinence !’’ 

In the course of this animated invective 
Shelley put his face close to the plate and 
curiously scanned the cakes. He then took up 
| a piece and ventured to taste it, and finding it 











| Southey himself. 

The servant brought in a fresh supply: 
these also the two men soon dispatched, eating 
one against the other in generous rivalry. 
| Shelley then asked for more, but no more 
were to be had; the whole batch had been con- 
sumed ! 

The great poet, like many lesser men, can 
| pass very readily and suddenly from one ex- 

treme to the other. 
& © 


WING SHUN’S LETTER. 


LADY who was closing her house for the 
summer, writes a contributor to the New 
York Evening Post, received the follow- 
ing note from her Chinese laundryman, to 
whom she had sent word that he need not call 
for laundry work until: her return in the 
autumn. 

| “Dear Lady: Wing Shun sends sorry regrets 
on you go away. Hopes you have happy good 
time and need some more washing and you 
glet home. Glad to wash you some more then. 
All biziness dull in Summer time some more 
for so many like you to go off and stay one, 
two, three some 4 munts. Bad for Chinaman; 
good for lady. I hopes you write me leter or 
say on tellyfone when you return back all dirty 
clothes in trunk and I come some more. 
‘*With love, Wing Shun.’’ 
































[ [NATURE GSCIENCE) { 


ITH A GRAIN OF SALT.—The war has 
given rise to all sorts of sensational state- 
ments and predictions. One writer, whose book 
has had a large sale in England and America, has 
said, for example, that the German general staff 
plans to launch Zeppelin airships filled with a gas 
fifteen times lighter than hydrogen, and made of 
a metal that, although as rigid as steel, is three 
times lighter than aluminium. In a letter to the 
Times, Sir William Ramsay points out the absurd- 
ity of this statement. Filling an airship with a 
gas of no weight at all, if such a gas existed, 
would not help much. A balloon owes its buoy- 
ancy to hydrogen, a gas 14% times as light as air. 
If the gas had no weight at all, the buoyant power 
would be increased very little. As for a metal 
only one-third as heavy as aluminium, chemists 
would agree that the existence of any such metal 
is in the highest degree improbable. There are 
excellent reasons for. believing that no light metal 
remains to be discovered. Again, when Turkey 
declared war on Russia and England, the writer 
referred to predicted in the New York press that 
the first move of Turkey would be to blow up the 
locks in the Suez Candl. As a matter of fact, the 
Suez Canal has no locks. > 
NCESTRY OF THE HEN.—Darwin believed 
that our domestic fowls are descended from 
the jungle fowls of 
India. As other au- 
thorities have some- 
times disputed his view, 
the statement of Mr. 
Charles William Beebe, 
curator of ornithology 
at the New York Zoé- 
logical Park, is especial- 
ly interesting: “After 
studying all four species of feral Gallus in their 
native haunts, as well as many examples of natural 
and artificial hybridizing, and reviewing the evi- 
dence from all points of view, I can find no reason 
to attribute the ancestry of all varieties of our 
domestic fowls to other than the red jungle fowl 
of India.” 








A JUNGLE FOWL. 


HE HEAVIEST RAILS.—As the weight and 

power of locomotive engines increase, the 
more substantially must the track be built. In 
older countries two things have restricted the 
size and power of railway engines: the existing 
railway arches and the strength of the car coup- 
lings. In this country the designer of locomotive 
engines has not had those obstacles to consider, 
and we have locomotives of enormous power and 
weight; in fact, one has just been built that weighs 
370 tons. According to the Engineer, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company is now laying rails that 
weigh 120 pounds to the yard. A section of the 
rail is divided as follows: head, forty-one per cent. ; 
web, twenty-two per cent.; and base, thirty-seven 
percent. The height is six and one-fourth inches, 
and the sides of the head have the steep angle of 
eight degrees. The rails are ten pounds heavier 
than the rails that the Lehigh Valley line uses for 
steep gradients and sharp curves. 


GAS RIFLE.—If air guns were less awkward 
to load and had more penetrative power, they 
would undoubtedly be much used by sportsmen. 
The Engineer describes a new noiseless gun, the 
propelling agent of which is compressed carbon 
dioxide. The carbon dioxide is contained in a 
small case that fits into the gunstock, and that 
holds enough gas for from 100 to 800 shots. Pull- 
ing the trigger releases the requisite amount of 
the gas to propel the shot from the barrel. With 
small shot the gun has a range of about 80 feet; 
with bullets, a range of about 130 feet. The 
number of shots that can be fired depends of 
course on the bore of the gun. About 100 shots 
ean be fired with small shot, 150 with a No. 8 
bullet, 300 with a No. 6 bullet, and 800 with a No.4 
bullet. stl 
ACHINERY AND WAR.—No other great 
war has depended so much upon machinery 
as the present. In the opinion of the editor of the 
Scientific American this fact may do much to 
hasten the end of the struggle, through the wear 
of the machine rather than the exhaustion of the 
man. Gun and motor car are undergoing a test 
of endurance such as they have never undergone 
before. Every time a gun is fired some of the 


interior surface with the delicate rifling is wiped | 


away with a proportionate loss in accuracy, and 
the larger the bore of the gun the greater the 
erosion. ‘‘Even more severe,” says the Scientific 
American, ‘“‘must be the depreciation that is going 
on in the motor-car transport service. The motor 
car is a highly developed machine, which calls for 
careful upkeep to maintain it in full efficiency. 
In ordinary commercial service the motor car and 
the automobile receive, as a rule, considerable 
care and watchful maintenance. In the present 
war, however, the treatment of those vehicles 
must, in the nature of things, be absolutely brutal, 
and the depreciation must be very rapid. Where 
are the repair shops that can keep pace with this 
depreciation, and how shall the necessarily enor- 
mous wastage of the war be made good?” 


AN AND THE MAP.—In his presidential 

address to the geographical section of the 
British Association, Sir Charles P. Lucas said that 
geographical discovery has virtually reached its 
limit. Much, no doubt, still remains to be done. 
The known will be made far better known; maps 
will be rectified; many great inland tracts in 
Australia and elsewhere will be, as they are now 
being, scientifically surveyed; corners of the earth 
enly penetrated will be swept and garnished, but 
there are few more lands and seas to conquer. 
Discovery, pure and simple, is becoming impos- 
sible. “Geography,” said Sir Charles, ‘is a de- 
scription of the earth as it is and as it will be 
under the working hand of man. It is becoming 
intensive rather than extensive. Geographers 
have to record, and will more and more have to 


record, how far man has changed and is changing 
the face of the earth, to try and predict how far 
he will change it in the coming centuries. The 
face of the earth has been unveiled by man... . 
Year after year, because distance is being dimin- 
ished, coming and going of men and of products 
is multiplying; steadily and surely the world is 
becoming one continent. This is what I want 
geographers to note and the peoples to learn. 
Geographers have recorded what the world is 
according to nature. I want them to note and 
teach others to note how under an all-wise Provi- 
dence it is being subdued, replenished, recast, and 
contracted by man.” 
é 


THE END OF A CUR. 


OCK was a commonplace mongrel. His very 

faults were negative and uninteresting. He 
was greedy, often cowardly, always plaintive, and 
constantly tried- to draw notice to himself by 
absurd exhibitions of energy. The only distin- 
guished thing he ever did in his commonplace life 
was to die. It was his greatest adventure, and it 
brought him the attention that he had tried so 
hard to attract when living. His story is told by 
Mr. M. D. Haviland in Fry’s Magazine: 


Mick Raggett, his master, owned a terrier called 
“Rip,” whose clever tricks completely overshad- 
owed the sorry attempts of poor Jock, but the mon- 
grel never showed any jealousy, and only yelped 
aw when Rip nipped his long ears for 
Sport. 

We were hunting with the dogs on the lower 
reaches of a stream one January day, says Mr. 
Haviland, and at noon we crossed the bridge to 
try our luck at plover among the flood pools higher 
up. There was a freshet on the Owenavorragh 
and the water, lip-lapping halfway up the piers of 
the bridge, was the color of weak tea. Big cakes 
of foam came floating down the current, ut on 
the windward side of the bridge the little choppy 
waves soon smashed them up into pieces no bigger 
than a biscuit. We rested on the bridge, and ate 
_ i reer 
-resently, Raggett, in order get at his pipe, 
turned outhis pookets on the parapet of the eelden’ 
Among the contents was a leather pocketbook, 
and as he gathered up the rest, it slipped from 
his hand, and dropped with a splash into the river. 

Suddenly Jock gave a loud whine, as if he did 
not like the idea of the cold water, and sprang off 
the parapet, ears, legs, and tail waving. He went 
under, and came up treading water noisily. 

He made a snatch at the pocketbook, and missed 
it po as it spun out into the current, and went 
Sailing off toward the sea at ten miles an hour. 
As he plunged after it, he was washed under the 
bridge, and we ran to the other side of the road 

see what happened. The ketbook was 
careering ahead, now on and now under the water. 
Sometimes Jock was in front of the ketbook, 
and sometimes the ketbook bobbed up in front 
of Jock, and the eddies spun them both round and 
round like the foam cakes. 

As we watched his wet brown head gps 
down the river, I knew that Jock was tremen- 
dously pleased with himself because his master 
was looking at him, and because for once in his 
life he had got ahead of =. 

A furlong below the bridge, where the stream 
bent to the east, there was a weir so deep that 
even this flood went roaring over a five-foot dro 


up above the place, and suddenly we saw Jock’s 
head bob up in the middle of it—a dark s 
the tumbling water. Even at that distance 


mouth. Then he disappeared over the weir. 

I was duck shooting about two miles down the 
river the next day, when I found Jock among the 
flotsam, jammed against an alder tree. He was 
quite dead, and his ribs were crushed, but his 
teeth were so firmly clenched on the pocketbook 
that it was difficult to pull it out of his mouth. 
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SEEING THE SUN. 


N “Thirty Years in Mukden”’ Dr. Dugald 


ence that he and the Rev. John MacIntyre un- 
derwent on a trip they took from Mukden to the 
river Yalu, the border of Korea. On their way 
back they found themselves toward dusk one day 
in a sparsely inhabited district several miles 
from the only inn. They reached it by fording a 
swift river swollen with melting snows, and found 
a poor hovel with only one common room, and two 
old men as innkeepers. 


There was neither candle nor lamp, but the end 
of a tarred rope that hung from a beam was burn- 
ing, and by is dim light 1 looked at my watch, 
says Mr. Christi 


ys e. 
“What is that toy?”’ asked one of the old men. 
“Tt tells the time,” I answered. 

“What time? hat do you mean by time?” 

“It shows where the sun is.’’ 

Turning to his brother, he asked, in a puzzled 
way, ‘“‘But the sun’s down long ago. How can he 
tell where it is?” 

“Ai-ya!” said the brother, with awe. ‘“‘He can 
still see it in the glass. What can these foreigners 
not do?” 

Early the nex* morning we were actte, propeting 
to goon. As our horses were being saddled, the 
old man questioned us again: 

“How far away is your country?” 

“Many thousand miles.” 

“And did you ride all the way on that horse?” 


* 


DIPLOMACY. 


HEN King Alfonso of Spain is staying at 

San Sebastian, says the Manchester News, 
he frequently goes across to Biarritz for an after- 
noon of recreation. 


A short time ago he arrived at the station there 
and hailed a fiacre. The driver recognized him, 
and when His Majesty asked what the fare was, 
said, “For the King of Spain it will be ten franes.”’ 
The King led, and meray paid the ordinary 
fare as provided by the tariff. To that amount, 
however, he added a tip of the usual size. 

A few days later he was again in Biarritz, and 
also took a 
was more diplomatic. When asked the amount of 
the fare, he replied, ‘“‘Your Majesty owes me 
nothing for the small service I have had the honor 
to render him.” His Majesty replied to this cour- 
teous speech by presenting the cabby with a one- 
hundred-frane note. 
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REVENGE. 

| CONTRIBUTOR to Pearson’s Weekly tells us 
| that after Jimmy’s tooth was drawn, he rose 
| from the chair, held out his little hand, and said: 
“Give it to me, please.” 


With an accommodating smile, the dentist 
| wrapped the tooth in paper, and extended it to 





| Jimmy. 

| “But whatare you going to do with it?” he asked. 
“IT am going to take it home,” was the reply, 

“cram sugar into it, and watch it ache!” 





on to the rocks. A big brown wave heaved itself | 
mt — | 
could swear that he had the pocketbook in his | 


Christie tells the following story of an experi- | 


;. but on this occasion the cocher | 
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Better than 
any mere toy. 


A Brownie Camera as the | 
Christmas gift for that boy | 
or girl. 

$1.00 to $12.00, at your dealer’s. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Rocnester, N.Y., Zhe Kodak City. 












c~ A sample 1915 model ‘‘ Ranger ”’ bicycle, 
a and 30 DAYS TRIAL. 


@ catalog showing complete line of bicycles, 
t 


marvelous offer ever mate on a bicycle. 

You will be astonished at our low prices 
g and remarkable terms. 

RIDER AGENTS Wanted—Boys, 

tam make money taking orders for Bicycles, 

Tires and Sundries from our big catalog. 

Do Business direct with the leading bicycle 

use in America. Do not buy until you know 

what we cando for you. WRITE TO US. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. M-50, CHICAGO 


e at onee for large illustrated | 


Pants for 
Infants 


It isn’t necessary to sacri- 
fice Baby’s Comfort for ap- 
pearance. OMO Pants give 
perfect protection — keep 
dainty garments sweet and 
dry—and are cool, light and 
comfortable—not harsh, heavy and stiff 
like ordinary kinds. . 


Be good to your baby—order OMO Pants 
at once. At good dealers, plain or lace- 
trimmed, 25c. to $1.00. Handsome Booklet 
mailed free on request. 
OMO Bibs, OMO Crib Sheets, 
OMO Sanitary Sheeting. 
THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 

56 Walnut Street, Middletown, Conn. 


Makers of the Celebrated OMO Dress Shields. 
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Thursday, 


December 31st, 


is the last day 


that subscriptions can be 
mailed to us to count in our 
big Weekly Sal Contest. 
Orders postmarked after that 
date cannot be included. 


The Offer. To each of the 25 


subscribers who send 


j us the 25 largest lists of new sub- 


scriptions between October 22 and 
December 31, 1914, we will pay a 
Weekly Salary for one whole year, 
ranging from $10.00 to $2.00 per 
week, according to their relative 
standing. For full particulars see The 
Companion of October 22d, page 566. 





Weekly Salar 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 


Purse of Money | 


Friday, December 25th, at midnight 


is the last moment that new 
subscriptions can be mailed 
to us to count for the Purse 
of Money Offer. Orders post- 
marked later than this cannot 
be included. 


The Offer. To every Companion 


subscriber who sends 
us at least three new subscriptions 
between October 22 and December 
25, 1914, we will not only give three 
Premiums of his own selection, but 
in addition, we will also give as an 
Extra Reward for early work a choice 
of either a Gentleman’s Combination 
Bill and Coin Purse of genuine Seal 
Leather, with a crisp new one-dollar 
bill inclosed, or a Lady’s Gun Metal ; 
Purse, with a crisp new one-dollar 
bill inclosed. See The Companion 
of October 22d, page 566, for full 
particulars. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 

rated weekly paper for all the family. 

Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, | 

including postage prepaid to any address in the | 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $8.00 to foreign 

countries, Entered at the Post Office, Boston, | 

Mass., as second-class matter. | 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be A Post Office oney Order or 

cxpress Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when tue subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 

201 Columbus Avenue. 








Boston, Mass. 
—E 








THE CARE OF THE HAIR. 


HERE are two things that the hair 

must have in order to preserve its 
health and beauty: perfect cleanliness 
and a good circulation of the blood in the 
scalp. Badly treated or neglected hair is not 
beautiful; it grows dry, and dull, and brittle, and 
if the bad treatment continues it may gradually 
disappear entirely. 

Most persons do not begin to tremble for their 
hair soon enough. They wait until a good deal 
of it has fallen out, and then they think to set 
matters right by a few appointments at the hair- 
dresser’s and a bottle of tonic. But nothing 
demands and responds to consistent good treat- 
ment more than the hair. It is hard te say just 
how often you ought to have a shampoo, but be 
sure it is done often enough to keep both hair and 
scalp in a condition of absolute cleanliness. 

If washing seems to make the hair too dry, rub 
in a few drops of some bland oil after the shampoo. 
Do not put the oil directly on the hair, where it 
cannot possibly do any good, but massage it 
thoroughly into the scalp with the tips of the 
fingers. That needs to be done only after a 
shampoo, inorder to restore the natural oil that 
the washing has removed, but it is a good plan to 
massage the scalp with the tips of the fingers 
every day, both night and morning. That is 
perhaps the most important single rule for those 
who would possess fine hair The massage should 
be vigorous, but not rough, for the purpose is to 
bring the blood to the surface of the skin and 
to keep the scalp freely movable on the surface 
of the skull so that the blood can circulate freely. 
The free circulation of the blood is the whole 
secret of the strength, the gloss, and the beauty 
of the human hair. Careful brushing (with a 
scrupulously clean brush) is also helpful, for it 
tends to remove dust, to make the hair more glossy, 
and to make it amenable to its owner’s will. 
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THE LIVING DICTIONARY. 


HILIPPA, settled comfortably in the 
lounge chair by the window, with the 





light just right and a soft breeze stirring 

the muslin curtain and cooling her cheeks, 
looked up from a fascinating novel as Nina and 
Betty came in. 

“Needn’t glare, Philikens,” Betty reassured her, 
saucily. ‘‘We blew in with a whirl and a whish | 
because ‘it is our nature to,’ but we’re going to | 
settle down and be quiet. We shan’t disturb youa 
bit; we’re just going to write letters.” 

Philippa uttered a peculiar sound, best de-| 
scribed as a ladylike grunt. Betty laughed and 
selected a pen; Nina, who had already begun with 
a dash and a spatter, paused, pen in air. | 

**How do you spell ‘scrumptious’ ?”’ she inquired 
of Philippa. | 

“Any way you please,” Philippa responded, 
reluctantly. “It isn’t a real word, so there isn’t a 
realrule. There! You’ve made me lose the thread. | 
He was pust in the midst of his proposal. I’ll have | 
to begin the page over again.” | 

“You shouldn’t read fast, anyway,” said Betty; | 
“it conduces to literary indigestion. Wait a jiffy, | 
will you? Just long enough for ‘parallel.’ I never 
can remember those ‘1’s.’”’ | 

“ P-a-r-a-l-l-e-l,” spelled Philippa. ‘And one 
word apiece.in the first three minutes is enough. I 
give you fair warning, I’m not going to keep it up.” 

Silence reigned except for the gentle sound of | 
scribbling. Five minutes passed. Then Nina 
raised her head, chewed the tip of a pen a 
moment, and ventured softly: | 

“Philly, dear! Are you almost at the end of the 
chapter? Because if you are —” | 

Philippa emitted the grunt again. It was per- | 
haps a shade less faint and ladylike. 

“Tf you are, you know —” 
“I’m not,” said Philippa. “What is it you want 
me to spell for you?’’ | 

“Two are spelling and one is dots,” answered | 
Nina, promptly. “ls it ‘ce’ or ‘s’ in ‘felicitate’ and 
is there an ‘e’ in ‘hoping’? And I’m sure that 
Diisseldorf has some dots hovering about it, but I 
don’t know where they ought to hover.” 

“It’s ‘c’—there is not—over the ‘u,’” Philippa 
informed her, concisely, “but that’s positively 
the last —”’ 

Mother put her head in at the door. “I’m label- 
ing the jars, dear. There is an ‘h’ in rhubarb, isn’t 
there? When I’m tired I never can remember.” 

“You see, we’re not responsible; it’s an inher- | 
ited defect,” chuckled Nina, as mother shut the 
door, having got the desired information. | 

“Nonsense! You’re just lazy. . What is it, | 





father ?”’ | 
‘*My eyes are a trifle tired to-day, and the dic- 
tionary is such fine print,” the professor began, | 


| t 


| apologetically, and paused in astonishment at the 


langhter that greeted him. 
“Yes, father, if I can, and if not, I’ll look it up,” 


| said Philippa, patiently. 


“It’s not an unusual word at all, daughter, 
merely one of two or three that some kink in my 
brain refuses to hold fast. It’s ‘paleontological.’ 
Is there a diphthong ?”’ 

Philippa spelled it, and the professor retired, 
grateful. Then she rose, went to the book- 
shelves, lifted therefrom the fattest dictionary 
they held, and dumped it between Betty and Nina. 

‘Little favors to father and mother don’t count,” 
she declared, firmly. “But otherwise, the ‘living 
dictionary’ has retired from the profession, and 
the family will have to get along without her.” 
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THE SACRED SOFA. 


ERMAN social etiquette is rigidly ordained, 

down to the minutest details. An American 
girl, living with a German family while pursuing 
her studies abroad, became a great favorite with 
them, and was one day invited to accompany the 
daughters of the house in making a call upon a 
neighbor, whose son in America had recently 
taken up his residence in the town from which she 
came. She went, and did her best to make herself 
agreeable, aud tell all the pleasant things she 
could think of about her native town. Her hostess 
listened politely, and with some interest, as did 
her children and some visiting ladies; neverthe- 
less, it was obvious that the call was not success- 
ful. On the way home, moreover, her companions 
seemed perturbed and depressed. She could not 
imagine what had gone wrong until, by chance, she 
overheard them discussing her terrible behavior 
with their mother. 


“Upon the sofa she down sat herself,’ lamented 
Bertha. “She walked by the ottoman as if it were 
not there, and down sat herself upon the sofa— 
she, a Young girl! Unmarried! Not yet nine- 
teen! et she sat upon the sofa!’’ 

**In the presence of the wife of the Herr Doktor!” 
corroborated Hermine. ‘It was frightful! - It 
was paralyzing! But no one could do anything. 
Ah, heavens! To see her pass the ottoman with a 
smile and sit upon the sofa!” 

‘What manners!” The mother’s hands were 
thrown up ina epee of horror. “It is unbe- 
lievable that she has not been taught better! She 
does not appear bold—but where is her sense of 
becomingness, of the retiring humility suitable to 
her years, of deference to age and position? What 
manners—ah, heavens, what manners!” 

Then, too late, she realized that the sofa—no 
matter if it looks the most uncomfortable seat in 
the room, which it would be a mercy to others to 
appropriate—is none the less in a German draw- 
ing-room the seat of honor, not lightly to be 
usurped. The late Mr. Price Collier, in his recently 
ae shed studies of Germany and the Germans, 
discovered and commented upon the same inter- 
esting fact. 

“The sofa,” he declared, ‘“‘plays a part in German 
households and offices for which I have sought in 
vain foran explanation. Not even German arche- 
ology supplies an historical ancestry for this sofa 
cult. It is the place of honor. If you go to tea, 
you are enthroned on the sofa. Even if you go to 
au office, say of the police, or the manager of the 
city slaughterhouse, or of the hospital superin- 
tendent, you are manceuvred about until they get 
you on the sofa, generally behind a table. I soon 
discovered that this was the seat of honor. Sofas 
have their place in life, I admit. I could write an 





ENCOURAGE THE CUTICURA SOAP | 
HABIT AMONG CHILDREN 

More than a generation of mothers have found no 

soap so well suited for cleansing and preserving the | 

skin and scalp as Cuticura soap. Its absolute purity | 

and refreshing fragrance alone are enough to recom- | 
mend it above ordinary skin soaps, but there is added 
to these qualities a delicate yet effective medication, 
which renders it invaluable in promoting a normal 
condition of skin and hair health among infants and 
children. For babies suffering from heat rashes, 
itchings, irritations and chafings, rest for mother and 
sleep for babe follow a single treatment. For liberal 
sample of Cuticura soap and ointment sent free with 
32-p. Skin Book, address post-card to ‘* Cuticura,” 
Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. (Adv. 












For the Boy Who Saves Postage Stamps. 


4 

~ 
Our special $1.00 Christmas combination offer—a 2 
fascinating, educational, year-’round gift. 


THE OFFER. S 
The Modern Stamp Album—275 pages, S 
2,200 illustrations, spaces for 10,000 stamps. 
Bound in full red cloth. 4 
211 different foreign stamps. ~ 
e 50 different Uni States stamps. ‘ 
@ _—s Package of stamp mounts. : s 
‘What Philately Teaches,” an interesting § 
75-page book about postage stamps. ~ 
We will send this combination packed ina Christmas 
é box with your own card to anyone you wish. Price $1. % 
e SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY, Dept.G, §& 
127 Madison Avenue, New York City. s 
$ In business since 1860. 
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Many uses of 
Listerine are 
described in 
circular 
wrapped 
around every 
bottle. Get 
Listerine in 
the original 
wrapper. 


Use it every day 
ANY ills of child- 
hood can be avoided 
by proper mouth hygiene. 
Regular brushing of the teeth 
and a thorough rinsing of the 
mouth, using 
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the safe and pleasant antiseptic, will 
save the teeth from decay, destroying 
the germs that cause disease. Doctors 
have used Listerine for over 30 years. 
Many imitations—but no equal. 


All Druggists Sell Listerine 





LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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EVERY 
LIVE BOY 


should send now for our Cat- 
alogs of either Ice or Roller 
Skates and select the style 
that he particularly likes. 


Our Ice Skating Catalog 
illustrates the "American Club," 
the "All Clamp," the "Interna- 
tional," the "Continental," the 
"Tubular Hockey," and the 
"Canadian Hockey" Skates, and 
contains instructions on figure 
skating, ice-rink building, etc. 


There is a 
B&B skate 
to meet ev- 

ery individual 


requirement. 





















Never was 
there anoth- 
er skate made 
that was quite so 
good as the famous 
B&B. 


For sale by all first-class dealers. 


BARNEY & BERRY 
79 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 
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— on sofas that would be poignant, touching, 
autobiographical, luminous; but this would not 
— the position of the sofa in Germany in the 
east.” 
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A WOODLAND CROP. 


PEAKING of plants that may be cultivated 

with little trouble and with profit to the grower, 
a writer in Green’s Fruit Grower advises those 
who have a bit of unused woodland or underbrush 
to plant goldenseal. He considers it one of the 
most remunerative of plants to raise, and says 
that it requires very little care. 


The roots of this plant sold fifteen years ago at 
thirty cents a pound. The price has steadily ad- 
vanced; the root is now worth five and one-half 
dollars a pound, and the dry leaves and stems now 
sell for twenty-five cents a pound. It is one of the 
most widely used drugs known to the modern 
pharmacopeeia. 

At the end of three years, you can sort out the 
mature roots from the young ones, and wash and 
dry them for sale, while you put the young roots 
back in the ground. At the end of the three years 
the grower has a yearly crop of roots, and, begin- 
ning with the first_year, he has a yearly crop of 
leaves and stems. Thisis one ofthe crops on which 
there is an absolute certainty of a market that 
will run after you as soon as any goldenseal buyer 
knows you have the goods to sell. Go and ask 
your — or your doctor, about the value of 
goldenseal. 
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UNANSWERABLE. 


RRAN is still the haunt of the walking tourist, 
says the Glasgow News, but summer days are 
sometimes almost too warm to be comfortable for 
the pedestrian, as two middle-aged sight-seers 
recently discovered. 


On the outskirts of Whiting Bay they rested by 
the wayside ; then, divesting themselves of jackets 
and waistcoats, they crawled up the steep incline 
to Dippin, and then on to Kildonan. hen they 
came to put on their waistcoats and jackets, one of 
the men discovered that his waistcoat had been 
left behind at the place where they had rested. 
He reluctantly turned his steps toward Whiting 
Bay. On the way he met a carter, who asked: 

“Are you looking for a waistcoat, sir?” 

“Yes, my man,” replied the pedestrian, hope- 
fully; “have ie got it?” 

“No; but I saw it on the grass at the black 
rocks.” 

“Why didn’t you bring it with you?” thundered 
the other. 

“Weel, ye see, sir, I didna just ken which way 
ye had gone.” 

The Arran natives are adept in the simple re- 
ort. The rest was silence. 


e © 
SO TACTFUL! 


WO young women, strangers, met on a Pull- 

man car. They discovered that they had 
several common acquaintances in-the city where 
they both resided, and they spent a very enjoyable 
half hour together. 

“T am just returning from a delightful trip,” 
said one of them. “I have seen a lot of people 
from home, too. Isn’t it strange,” she added, con- 
fidentially, “how glad we are to meet people trav- 
eling that we would hardly notice at home?” 








a taste of it and renew your youth.—C. 
A eaptivating novel. 

we all like to know, splendid, 
every way.— Buffalo Courier, 
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A NEW BOOK BY GRACE S. RICHMOND 
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Grace S. Richmond's 


Fascinating Romance 


Why It Is a “Best Seller” 
Sweet spirited as courting, and gay as happy laughter. Take 
hicago Herald. 


The characters are the sort of people 
Seed endl wepleeen fe 


A novel which touches the ings because of i 


How to Get Your Copy Free 


One ily believe that this is the sort thet 
nate story sort thet really 
We like to believe that there ilies like the 
Vath Uncle Rupr and "Avce Rath the Judge hes, Rese 
mond, and all the pretty cousins. —The World, New York. 
Not i Years has sheltered : 
fund dan ho ons how tach soung Hench oh Be 
inspiration. — The Washington Evening Star. 
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Page, ‘New .— Saturday 





Send us any time before New Year's Day one new subscription for The Youth’s Companion, 
with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will present you with a copy of Mrs. Richmond's new book, 
The Twenty-Fourth of June,” sending the book to you postpaid. This book cannot be pur- 
chased anywhere for less than $1.25 net. Our Offer is made only to our present subscribers 
to pay them for getting new subscriptions. New subscriptions already 


sent us cannot count. 
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VOYAGE OF A DERELICT 


States cruiser that had boarded the ship, and | 
presently Ellis was telling his troubles to the | 
gold-laced commander. 

The commander said Ellis was a ‘‘brick,’’ | 
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mainly because his captain was a brute, 
Ellis, able seaman, was in irons in the 
lazaretto. 

For two days the ship had been fighting 
through a West Indian cyclone, and for twelve 
hours before he went to sleep, the young man 
had heard the continual chug! chug! of the 
pump. Now, although he had been awake a 
long time, he heard nothing. Yet the gale had 


Pin no very grave infraction of discipline, 


died out, and the crew should have been making | 


sail. 

Emboldened by strange fears, and by hunger 
and thirst, Ellis ventured at length to raise 
the hatch and look out. The first glance showed 
him that the boats were missing; the vacant 
deck, the unattended wheel, completed the 
story. He was deserted. 

It was a short job to get his irons off and 
find something to eat, and while he ate he 
figured out the problem that confronted him. 
The vessel was nearly new, and although the 
straining in the storm had started her topsides 
leaking, and scared the cowardly crew out of 
her, the water hardly gained, now. She must 
be near the Bahama Banks. The thought that 
he might work her into port awoke the ambi- 
tion that seven hard years in the forecastle had 
nearly stifled. 

A glance at the chart and log book proved 
that he had correctly surmised the ship’s posi- 
tion. The wind, what there was of it, was 
easterly, fair. Ellis set the foresail, and then 
the jib, and, lashing the wheel amidships, 
watched his craft. Satisfied that she would 
hold her course for the present, at least, he 
hung out side lights, —for it was now near sun- 
down,—and then with his mind full of the 
grand things that would happen to him when 
he got the ship to port, he went soundly asleep 
in the captain’s berth. 

Voices and the tread of bare feet overhead 
awakened him. It was broad daylight. Cau- 
tiously he poked his head out of the compan- 
ionway, and looked right into the eyes of a 
big black Jamaica negro—who stared in comical 
surprise for a second, and then said: 

‘*Mornin’, sah! Is you de cap’n of dis ship, 
sah?’’ The fellow’s manner was civil enough, 
but there was a villainous gleam in his eye 
that belied it. 


**Yes,’’ said Ellis, ‘‘I’m the captain. Who) 


are you, and what do you want?’’ 

For answer, the negro threw back his head 
and let out a great guffaw. 

‘“*You cap’n?’’? he roared. ‘‘You ain’ no 
cap’n. You nothin’ but fo’castie jack. Get 
up dere, and help my men get some mo’ sail 
on de ship! Get up dere, I tol’ yer!’’ 

As he spoke, he made a savage dive at the 
young sailor. Realizing that he could not fight 
three men, Ellis capitulated, and followed the 
two negroes aloft. 

His dream of success had been short-lived. 
Of course these black wreckers—who had been 


far out, fishing, at night, and saw the derelict | head. With the fight temporarily taken out of | is not as clean as he might be. 


at dawn—would take her in somewhere, and 
either sell her outright, or collect salvage. It 
was cruel! And that was not the worst of it. 
They treated Ellis like a galley slave. They 
cursed, kicked and beat him, until, by the time 
the three topsail yards were mastheaded, he 
was about ready to jump overboard. 

Then the ‘‘captain,’’ Wellington by name, 
ordered him to serve grog. Ellis knew where 
there was a five-gallon keg more than half full 
of dark French brandy. He knew, too, where 
the medicine chest was, and when he went 
below he hurried first to that. 

Laudanum—just the thing! He poured the 
contents of the vial into the keg, shook it well, 
and, filling a decanter, served it out. The 
negroes smacked their lips over the liquor. 

Presently, while they drank the dosed 
brandy, they fell to discussing their plans. 


captain’s stateroom. “There he would be in 
plain sight of the men on deck. 

Wellington dropped .asleep at once on the 
captain’s berth, but Ellis lay thinking out his 
plans. Within two hours he realized that the 
fellows on deck were as unconscious as their 
captain. The laudanum had been too much 
diluted to overcome them quickly, but it was 
strong enough for a sleeping draft. 

Ellis cautiously rose. First he went to the 
pantry, and hastily ate what he found there; 
' then back to the cabin and the captain’s state- 
room, to search for irons. 

There were four drawers under the captain’s 
berth. With his heart in his mouth, and his 
eyes fixed on the great black hand that hung 
limply over the side of the berth, Ellis worked 
them slowly open, and in the last one found 
what he sought. 

Carefully he extracted three pairs of irons, 
and stole up the companionway, closing and 
hasping the doors, but leaving the slide open. 
In the bright moonlight the negroes lay, sleep- 
ing soundly—one on top of the house, where he 
was supposed to be watching Ellis through the 
skylight; the other sprawled out by the wheel. 

Laying down the irons, Ellis went forward 
and got the canvas draw bucket, two ends of 
rope, and an iron belaying pin. He made slip- 





knots in the ropes, gently encircling two pairs | 


of dusky ankles, but did not pull them taut. 
Then he passed the end of the draw-bucket 
rope over and under the ship’s rail, and at- 
tached it to the slipknots. 

Now came the most difficult job of all. With 
the belaying pin in easy reach, and visions of 
a horrible fate in case of failure, Ellis carefully 
withdrew Jupiter’s hands from under his head, 
brought them together behind his back, and 


slumbers. Ellis could have yelled for joy. 
But Sambo was not ironed yet. 

He lay in a more convenient position, and 
perhaps that fact, and his success with Jupiter, 
made the young sailor careless. At any rate, 
the negro woke just as Ellis snapped the last 
iron. 

Hastily Ellis threw the draw bucket over- 
board. The slipknots tightened. As the bucket 
filled with water and drew the rope taut, it 
snatched the negroes across the deck, and their 
bare feet brought up with a spat against the 
ship’s rail. 

Jupiter only murmured sleepily, ‘‘What you 
doin’ dere? Stop dat foolin’, I tol’ you!’’ 

But Sambo yelled like a madman, ‘‘ Hey, 
Well’n’ton! Buckra, him loose! Him —’’ He 
got no further, for Ellis grabbed the belaying 
| pin, and struck and silenced him. 

Wellington was already moving down below. 
Ellis jumped on top of the cabin. As the negro 

| put his head through the companionway, Ellis 
| Shoved the slide along, catching him hard in 
| the back of the neck, and almost at the same 
| moment struck him a blow on the top of the 





him, Wellington obeyed the order to put up his 
hands through the opening, and Ellis ironed 
him also. 

One at a time Ellis led the negroes forward 
and locked them up separately. Then began 
an experience that might well have driven a 
man crazy—to be alone with three savage 
beasts who never tired of trying to get free, and 
who reviled and threatened him continually. 

Ellis kept their rations at a point that he 
hoped would reduce their strength and ferocity. 


them to pump, whether the ship needed it or 
|not. Wellington tried to butt him, once, and 
| Jupiter nearly got a hand free. Ellis felt that 
he must watch them always. He never slept 
| twice in the same place, or more than an hour 
at a time. 

Of course one of the first things Ellis had 





slipped the bracelets on, without disturbing his | 


One by one he tied them down and forced | 


|and should not be cheated out of his reward. 
| He steamed to the derelict, lay by and jury- 
| rigged her, and lent Ellis a dozen bluejackets 
to help work her to port. He took off the black 
wreckers, too, promising to convince them 
| before he got through with them that Ameri- 
can ships were good ones to let alone. 


| Five days later, Ellis dropped his anchor off | 


the Jersey coast, and going ashore, found an 
overjoyed and grateful owner—who not only 
paid salvage, but offered him a mate’s berth. 


Two years afterward, the same man gave Ellis | 
command of a fine new ship, and he has been | 
| Ellis’s employer and faithful friend ever since. | 


| 
| 


A 


® © 


IN THE BLACK MAN’S LAND. 


NEW white man to a central African 
town is like a circus toan English village. 


Everyone turns out to gaze at the sight. | 


In *‘ Among the Primitive Bakongo, ’’ Mr. John | 
H. Weeks tells of some interesting experiences | 


that he encountered in a caravan journey 
through the Dark Continent: 


Everyone passed remarks on my personal 
appearance, and selected my physica) peculiari- 
ties for special attention. ‘There were allusions 
to my youthful ap nee, to my neck and 
nose, and absence of a beard. Of course I was 
unable to understand them, but my colleagues 
were only too delighted to give a very literal 
translation of the observations none too quietly 
. by the facetious onlookers. 

By and by the crowd parted, and I saw two 
lads struggling bravely with a pig, which, after 
much trouble, they brought to me, and said, 
‘*The king has heard of the arrival of the new 


| white man, and does not want him to complain 


his hunger after the long journey.’’ I looked 
ruefully down at the squa ting, struggling pig, 
| wondering what it was all about; but one of 
|my colleagues translated the speech to me, 
| answered it in my behalf, and accepted the 
dirty, squealing animal in my name. I was 
la Londoner, and had never owned a pig in all 
my life; henee I was not sorry when two of 
the school lads removed it from the house, and 
| promised to look after it, in hope of some day 
| eating a share of it. 

The town was agog with excitement. There 
was bartering for food; the haggling about the 
price of the cassava, the plantain, or the peanuts 
offered for sale, and the worth of the trade 
goods offered in exchange; the interchange of 
news; but the greatest of all interest to the 
local natives centred in the white man. The 
inhabitants of the village formed a semicircle 
round his newly borrowed hut, and watched 
his every movement. He strips off his jacket, 
turns down the collar round his neck, and rolls 
up his shirt sleeves, preparatory to a wash, and 
there are audible remarks about the whiteness 
|of his skin. They eye him critically at his 
toilet. ‘‘What is that stuff he is rubbing on 
his hands?’’ asks one ignoramus. 

‘*That,’’ replies a much-traveled man, ‘‘is 
what they call soap; see what a lather it 
makes.’’ And there is much amused contempt 
in his tones, as he gives the bit of information 
to the untraveled folk in his village. 

The ablutions are finished, and the white 
man is now drying himself; and while two or 
three spectators are passing remarks on the 
using of so good a cloth (towel) for such a 
purpose, a woman on the outskirts of the crowd 
asks, ‘‘Is that all he is going to wash? Why, 
we wash all over!’’ And there is disdair 
mingled with disappointment as she puts the 
question, and a suggestion that the white man 
e white 
| man’s boy does not like the query in the tone, 
|and, as his honor is bound up with his mas- 
| ter’s, he informs the crowd generally that his 
| master bathes regularly in hisowntown. The 

woman is answered, and the public receives an 
interesting bit of information, which by and 
by is distributed among the neighboring vil- 





| of hunger, so he has sent this pig to remove | 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| lages; the white man’s reputation for clean- | 


| liness is saved. 


| LOVE AFFAIRS OF THE PENGUINS. 
R. Murray Levick, the zodlogist of the 


| ill-fated Scott expedition to the antarctic, 
has made a study of that peculiar and 


| interesting bird, the penguin. In his recent | 


| book, the ‘‘ Antarctic Penguins,’’ he has em- 
bodied the result of these studies. In describ- 
| ing the birds, Doctor Levick says: 


| two broad paddles instead of arms, with a head 


They decided to take the craft to Nassau. | done was to head the ship toward the United | small in comparison with his plump, stout 


That they might have a clear claim to sal- 
vage, they agreed, with many loud guffaws, 
that they would have to ‘‘let de buckra go’’ 
before they entered port. Ellis understood 
what that meant. 

Of course the decanter did not hold out long, 
and when it was empty, Captain Wellington 
sent Ellis to the wheel, and he and his crew 
went to the cabin and the keg. Almost fam- 
ished, Ellis stood listening to their brutal talk 
and laughter, and promising himself that he 
would make one big effort to regain possession 
of theship. There wasall to gain, and nothing 
to lose. 

At ten o’clock the negroes staggered on deck. 
Captain Wellington ordered his men to keep 
watch, and told Ellis to go below. The young 
sailor held back a moment, and asked for 
something to eat. 


‘“‘You won’t need anything more to eat,”’ | 


the black villain answered. ‘‘Goin’ to throw 
you overboard soon as we get sail on her in 
de mornin’. ’’ 


With this cheerful prospect before him, Ellis | of a strange voice, and found deliverance had | 


lay down on the cabin floor in front of the 


| States. He wanted no more of the Bahamas. 
| And, strange as it may seem, the wind changed 
| with her. Ellis dragged the towline over the 
stern, and it kept her tolerably steady ; and so, 
| with the help of the Gulf Stream, she slowly 
sailed, drifted, and wriggled northward and 
eastward. 

But, what with anxiety, poor food and loss 
of sleep, Ellis grew to be a pitiable object, 
physically and mentally, by the time the ship 
had crawled near Hatteras. A northwester 
that whipped out the topmasts pretty nearly 
finished him. 

When it was all over, he had hazy memories 
of sitting and staring vacantly ahead ; of being 
cursed by the negroes, and sometimes cursing 
back ; of arguing with them, sometimes; again, 
of dousing them with water to hush their vile 

| tongues. Always there was upon him deadly 
fatigue of body and ever-tightening strain of 
| nerves and mind. 

But one memorable day he waked with a 

| start from one of his cat naps at the sound 


;come. It was a boat’s crew from a United 


| Sones imagine this creature with his back 
covered by a black coat, tapering behind toa 
pointed tail that drags on the ground, and 
adorned in front with a glossy white breast- 
oy Have this creature walk on his two 
eet, and give him at the same time a droll 
idle and a oni movement of the head, and 
| you have before you something irresistibly 
| attractive and comical. ’’ 
| Each year the penguins travel from the pack 
| ice in the north to the far south, where they 
| breed, and this journey over ice and sea covers 
hundreds of miles. The young penguins travel 
back with their parents after the breeding 
season. It was while the birds were nesting 
in the southern breeding grounds that the 
author made his observations. The male bird 
sallies out. in search of stones, of which the 
nest is to be built, and deliberately takes the 
most useful stones from another nest, if he can 
get them away unobserved. 
them on the snow, and leaves his mate to do 
the building. His pro of marri too, 
centres round the building of the nest, for 
| when he has seen the lady of his choice, he 
| brings her a pebble. 
| well, and he then proceeds to bring the stones 
to build the nest. The matin 
' life of the birds, as described by 
show the penguins in an amiable and almost 
| human light. 


‘*Tmagine a little man, standing erect, with | 


} 
| 


He then deposits 


If she accepts it, all is | 


and domestic | 
octor Levick, | 
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How Every 
Home Can 
Own a Fine 


Atlas of 
the World 


_HAMMOND'S 
(OMPREHENSIVE 
FATIAS 


lo OF THE 


WORLD 
'G 





Description 


VERY HOME should 
have a reliable atlas 
of the world. Occa- 
sions are constantly arising 
when such an atlas is abso- 
lutely necessary for the full- 
est understanding of current 
happenings in state, nation, 
and world. Heretofore one 
must choose between the 
large, unwieldy atlas, and 
the necessarily limited scope 
of the pocket size. The new 
Comprehensive Atlas of the 
World combines the good 
ints of both former types 
y devoting at least two 
pages to each map, thus 
ringing within the compass 
of a book 7x9 inches in 
size all the desirable map 
detail of the large atlas. 


The Atlas contains over 
500 pages, has durable cloth 
binding, and is so compact 
that it may be held open 
readily in one hand. Every 

rtion of the earth’s surface 
is fully represented. In ad- 
dition to the Maps, the Atlas 
shows courses of planets, 
solar and lunar eclipses, etc.; 
River Systems of the World, 
with basin area, length, com- 
parative size; Distances be- 
tween Principal Ports, with 
savings made by the Panama 
Canal, etc. 


OUR OFFER 


Send us $2.00 to pay for one new 
subscription (not your own) for The 
Youth’s Companion, and we will 
send you without cost a copy of 
this new Comprehensive Atlas of 
the World, containing over 500 
pages, bound in red cloth. We 
offer special edition and deliver 
Free anywhere in the U.S. This 
Offer is open to Companion sub- 
scribers only. New subscriptions 
already sent us cannot count. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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SATIN GLOSS 
( Liquid Stové Polish 


Use it this way: 
Shake well. Apply 














Screw-Top 
Cans 


15 Cents. 


blacking with cloth 
or *‘dauber’’ brush. 
Let dry. Wipe 
over with old rag, 
then polish with 
cloth or brush. 


No mess, no dust. 


Cannot burn nor 
explode. In strict 
compliance with 
new Massachusetts 
law. Ask for Satin 
Gloss, the improved 
stove polish. 


A, SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO. 











PORTLAND, ME. 








Your Christmas Dinner 


will not be complete without an old-fashioned mince pie 
made with Grandmother’s Mince Meat. It’s the real thing, 
equal to the best that any old-time New England house- 
keeper ever made. This is because we make it from one 
of the famous old-time recipes with old-fashioned materials 
in the old-fashioned way, and with infinite care and 
cleanliness. 


A 10c. package makes 
1 large or 2 small pies. 


Order from your grocer to-day. If he hasn’t it there’s 
time enough to get it for you. Ask him to do so at once. 


WHIPPLE CO-OPERATIVE CO., Natick, Mass. 























JA Better Drink 


Coffee is a pleas- 
; ; ing drink, but 
ts, it excites the 
, nerves, troubles 
the liver, robs 
wag “ you of sleep, and 
Wi. mann “t-S throws the 
> See whole system 
out of normal. There’s a better drink 
just as pleasing and satisfying, and 
your system welcomes it. 


Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


possesses all the valuable nutritive properties 
of whole hard wheat—"‘the staff of life.”” Has 
the delicious odor of coffee, looks like it, tastes 









like it. Use it for a month, and you will never 
go back to coffee. 

When you get tired of other cereal 
coffees try Old Grist MII, a satis- 
fying and healthful drink at one- 
fourth the cost. 

Boil hard five minutes. 

150 to 200 cups to the pound, 20c. 
If your grocer hasn’t it, send 
25 cents for full-sized pack- 

age (1 lb.) by parcel post. 








POTTER & Lay ~tpenes 


oston, Mass. 














If You Want to Have it Right 
FLAVOR THE 
DRESSING _ 


For Your 


Christmas 


Turkey or Goose 
With 


BELL’S 


SPICED 
SEASONING 















































“Visions of Sugar Flume 
mance” rough their 
ea 


What joys and thrills you used to have 
when Santa came on Christmas Evel 


Make this a happy Christmas for 


your youngsters and yourselves—fil 
their stockings with toys and trinkets, 
and those tasty confections— 


Necco Wafers 


Glazed Paper Wrapper 


Hub Wafers 


Transparent Paper Wrapper 
—then watch their little faces brighten 
up on Christmas moming. 


Necco and Hub Wafers couldn’t be made 
better—they're guaranteed pure. Have 
some on the table to serve your friends when 


they call to see the kiddies’ Christmas tree. 


Your druggist or con- 
fectioner sells them. 








NEW 
ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY 
COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Necco Sweets 
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Warranted 
25 Years 


—And We 


Deliver Free 


This illustration shows one of our most popular 
styles. Closing the leaf of this machine lowers 
the head, and converts the machine into an 
ornamental table for lamp or books. 


Only Machine in the World 


With the Wonderful 


New Automatic 
Plate-Tension 
Release 





many recent 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
offer four high-grade styles of the popular 
New Companion Sewing Machine with 
improvements, 
freight charges to any point in the United 
States, warrant each machine for 25 years, 
and sell at a very low price. 
is accomplished can best be told in their 
new illustrated booklet, which is free to any 
reader of The Youth’s Companion. Tens of 
thousands of homes throughout the country 
use and recommend these machines. 
New Companion Sewing Machine has not 
been sent into your town, ask for the Special 
Introductory Price. 


prepay all 


How all this 


Ifa 





‘*I have used your machine constantly for 
nineteen years, sewing for my family of five 
persons. I have never paid one dollar for 
either repairs or attachments. Use this as 
a testimonial if you wish. I cannot praise 
the machine high enough.” 


‘I have used my machine for twelve years. Have 
done a great deal of sewing, both heavy and light 
work. My machine has never been out of repair, 
nor has even a single attachment given out. I still 
have a few of the needles of the first dozen given 
with the machine, so have only praise for your 


“If you like, I will write you a recommen- 
dation of your machine, as I have used 
the same one for over twenty years, and 
have just sold it for ten dollars and am 
buying another of the same kind.” 

MRS. JAMES NEWCOMB, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


MRS. KATE R. VINTEN, TOLEDO, O. 


Write to Sewing Machine Department, 


machine.” Mrs. J. B. NUNN, NORGE, VA. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, 


MASS. 








